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A VOYAGE TO THE ORIENT FORTY-FIVE YEARS AGO. 


My first voyage to the East was 
by the overland route in the win- 
ter of the years 1841 and 1842; 
and so imperfect were-the arrange- 
ments in those days, that it took 
me two full months to reach Cey- 
lon. At Boulogne, where we ar- 
rived in a steamer direct from 
London Bridge, my companion 
and I seated ourselves in the ban- 
quette of an old-fashioned dili- 
gence,—for very few miles of rail- 
way had been built in France in 
those days; and from our elevated 
perch, which we preferred to re- 
tain throughout, we had abundant 
opportunity for a survey of la belle 
France, as we rumbled across it 
from one end to the other, ac- 
complishing the journey from 
Boulogne to Marseilles in eight 
days and five nights of incessant 
diligence travel; our only adven- 
ture being that we stuck for some 
hours of the night in the snow 
near Chalons, and had to be dug 
out. At that time there were no 
passenger steamers from Marseil- 


les to Malta, and the mails were 
conveyed in a man-of-war, which 
was also compelled to submit to 
the humiliation of having to take 
passengers. The only incident of 
which I have any recollection dur- 
ing the voyage was that of pitch- 
ing headforemost from the quar- 
ter-deck on to the main deck, in 
the course of a race in sacks, and 
the flash of thought which sug- 
gested instant death as I went 
over. From this accident I re- 
mained insensible for twenty-four 
hours, but was otherwise none the 
worse. At Malta we changed 
steamers for Alexandria, where 
the East burst for the first time 
upon my surprised senses. The 
foreign population was probably 
not a quarter of what it is now; 
carriages had not been introduc- 
ed; the streets were narrow, ill- 
paved, and crowded with camels, 
donkeys, veiled women, and the 
traffic characteristic of an Eastern 
city, but all was life and bustle; 
the place was just beginning to 
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quiver under the impulse of the 
movement which the invention of 
steam was imparting to the world, 
and one of the earliest evidences 
of which was the direct route to 
India, which Lieutenant Wag- 
horn had just opened through 
Rey pinwrses 

We had been looking forward to 
a sail up the Nile in the dahadbee- 
yahs to Cairo, but the first steam- 
er had just been put on the river; 
notwithstanding which, owing to 
various delays, which I for one 
did not regret in a country where 
all was so new and interesting, it 
took us three days to get from 
Alexandria to Cairo. Here, as 
there was no civilized hotel,—for 
Shepherd’s had not yet sprung 
into existence,—we had to go toa 
native khan, where a number of 
bare, unfurnished cells opened 
upon a corridor, enclosing four 
sides of a square, which was filled 
at all hours of the day and night 
with a mob of grunting, munch- 
ing camels, and their screaming, 
quarreling drivers; and here we 
found Mr. Waghorn himself, in- 
defatigable in his exertions for our 
comfort, and in a constant strug- 
ele with the authorities, which, 
considering that only a’ few 
months before we had bombarded 
the Egyptians out of Acre, and 
had handed Palestine over to 
the Turks, was by no means to 
be wondered at. Looked at by 
the hght of subsequent events, 
we should probably have done 
better had we left things as they 
were; but, in that case, subsequent 
events would have been so differ- 
ent that we might have had oc- 
casion to regret them still more. 
No doubt there were reasons why 
it seemed best at the time to sep- 
arate the interests of Palestine 
from those of Egypt; but the fate 
of each country must ever be 
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powerfully influenced in the fu- 
ture, as it has been in the past, 
by the destiny of the other, and 
their relative position towards 
each other, topographically and 
commercially, must always cause 
the influence which is paramount 
in Egypt to be powerfully opera- 
tive in Palestine. . And this will 
become the case, in a still more 
marked degree, when the two 
countries are united, as they must 
be before long, by a railroad from 
Cairo to Damascus. ‘There is no 
line probably in the world, except 
perhaps between the populous 
cities of China, more certain to 
pay than one which should con- 
nect Egypt and Syria, and which 
would convey the greater part of 
that produce which is now carried 
in native boats by sea, or trans- 
ported wearily across the inter- 
vening desert on the backs of 
camels... . 

Forty-five years have worked a 
far greater change in Cairo than 
they have in Alexandria. In fact, 
they have transformed the city to 
an extent which makes it no 
longer recognizable. From the 
most Oriental of Oriental cities, 
which it was when I saw it first, 
it has become the most European, 
—the broad boulevards and miles 
of roads and streets, and hundreds 
of carriages plying for hire, the 
magnificent hotels and handsome 
villas with their surrounding gar- 
dens, have superseded all that 
was quaint, Hastern and pictur- 
esque. The Ezebekeyeh, where 
in old days one sat in the still 
evenings, and smoked chibucks 
and narghilehs, and drank coffee 
and sherbet, and listened to the 
twang of native instruments, in 
company with groups of venerable 
Moslems, is now a park where 
nursemaids and babies and petits 
erevés go and listen to a military 
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band. And one has to make an 
expedition expressly into the na- 
tive quarter to know that it exists. 
We were detained a couple of days 
in Cairo, while Mr. Waghorn was 
arranging for our transport across 
the desert to Suez, and we were 
never tired of exploring its narrow 
streets on donkeys, and spending 
money on articles which could 
never be of any manner of use to 
us in its crowded and well-stocked 
bazaars. 

We crossed the desert in several 
four-horse yvans,—horses having 
been recently substituted for the 
camels which were at first attach- 
ed to these vehicles,—and found 
waiting for us at Suez the steam- 
er India. The journey from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea, 
including two days’ stay at Alex- 
andria, had occupied eight days. 
The last time I crossed from one 
sea to the other it was by an ex- 
press train without any delay at 
Cairo, and the time occupied was 
nine hours. Before the establish- 
meut of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Steam Company, the mails 
were conveyed from Suez to Bom- 
bay by one of the East India Com- 
pany’s men-of-war. The first 
merchant ship which carried pas- 
sengers and mails direct from 
Suez to Calcutta was the /ndia, 
and this was her first voyage. She 
was commanded by a Captain 
Staveley, and was considered a 
large ship in those days, though 
she was not over fifteen hundred 
tons. The survey of the Red Sea 
was also, I imagine, imperfect. 
At any rate, on the second night 
after leaving Suez, we were all 
nearly thrown out of our berths 
by the ship running full speed 
upon a coral reef, on which the 
scene of panic usual on such oc- 
casions occurred.... We stuck 
on this reef several hours, and 


then with the help of the little 
tide there is in the Red Sea, and 
the boats, we floated off, with, as 
it afterwards turned out, a severe- 
ly damaged bottom. However, 
we steamed slowly on for two or 
three days more, and then ran out 
of coal. As theyre was not a breath 
of wind when this discovery was 
made, the prospect of lying for an 
indefinite time, ‘‘like a painted 
ship upon a painted ocean,” was 
not encouraging. However, the 
ocean was fortunately a very nar- 
row one, and with the aid of a 
puff of wind which ultimately 
sprang up, we managed to work 
our way into Mocha. As I was 
not in the slightest hurry to reach 
my journey’s end, I was delighted 
at this contretemps, as it gave me 
a chance of seeing a very rarely 
visited place. 

We lay off Mocha for three 
days, taking in wood. Its aspect 
from the sea is not particularly 
inviting. It is merely a row of 
white, flat-roofed houses, with a 
minaret or two rising above them, 
glistening in the broiling sun, 
with a palm-grove at either end, 
and a desert beyond. Some of us 
went on shore to explore the town 
and pay a visit to the governor or 
shereef. We then found that the 
white houses looked far grander 
at a distance than on nearer ac- 
quaintance; and that there was a 
bazaar behind them, in which a 
large proportion of desert Arabs 
mingled with the Moslem towns- 
people, bringing in strings of 
camels with coffee and other pro- 
duce for sale. I was told that, 
though the country immediately 
surrounding Mocha was barren 
and unprepossessing, there was a 
fertile, well-watered hill region 
behind, where the celebrated cof- 
fee called after the town is pro- 
duced, but which, even to this 
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day, has been only very partially 
explored. At present, the ob- 
stacles to exploration are even 
greater than when I was at Mocha. 
At that time it was virtually, if 
not technically, the capital of Ye- 
men, a rich and fertile province 
about four hundred miles long by 
one hundred and fifty wide; and 
though the sultan of Turkey cast 
covetous eyes upon it, and even 
attempted to lay some claim to 
soverelgnty over it, it was prac- 
tically an independent country,— 
the supreme authority being the 
imaum, whose palace was at Sana, 
a town equi-distant from Aden 
and from Mocha, being about one 
hundred and sixty miles from 
each, and the centre of a trade 
which found its way to the sea- 
coast at Mocha. Now all this is 
changed. There is no longer an 
imaum at Sana; after a protract- 
ed war, which has lasted over sey- 
eral years, and which never raged 
more fiercely than it did last year, 
though we heard very little about 
it, Yemen has been annexed to 
the Turkish Empire and consti- 
tuted into a vilayet with a Turk- 
ish pasha resident at Sana, where, 
however, his authority does not 
extend beyond the bayonets of his 
soldiers, of whom a large force is 
kept under his orders.... Mocha 
has suffered severely under all 
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these changes; and from having a 
population of ten thousand in- 
habitants has dwindled down to a 
mere village, all the trade of Ye- 
men finding its outlet at Aden, 
which is only eighty miles distant 
from it by sea.... 

From Mocha, with our wood 
fuel and our rickety bottom, we 
steamed slowly round to Aden, 
where the ship was laid up for re- 
pairs, and I was kindly received 
as a guest by Captain Staines, 
then commissioner at that place. 
Forty-five years have worked a 
great change at Aden, as at all 
the other. places on the route. It 
had then been only two years in 
our possession, and was held hke 
a post in an enemy’s country. 
Every morning and evening long 
strings of camels were to be seen 
passing into the camp from the 
interior with supplies, and return- 
ing again to the desert, every 
Arab who accompanied them be- 
ing compelled to have a pass, and 
none of them being permitted to 
sleep within the gates for fear of 
treachery.... The remainder.of 
the voyage was only remarkable 
for our slow rate of speed, and we 
reached Ceylon without further 
incident, sixty days after leaving 
England.—Laurence Oliphant, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


ae 


THE POWER OF 
BY N. 


It was a lovely Sunday afternoon 
in midsummer. We sat in the 
doorway of one of the little farm- 
houses sparsely scattered over a 
small island off the coast of Maine. 
There were four of us, our host 
and his wife and we two invalids, 
who had come to draw health and 
vigor from the sea breezes. Our 


DIVINE GRACE. 
Soe: 


talk naturally turned to the ser- 
vice in the little schoolhouse where 
our morning had been spent and 
to the earnest words of the young 
preacher who had come over from 
the mainland to perform that ser- 
vice. The sermon had dwelt upon 
the various ways which God takes 
to bring men to himself, and my 
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friend and I mentioned one or two 
striking instances of conversion 
within our own knowledge. As I 
finished my recital I turned to my 
host and said: ‘‘ Can’t you tell us 
a story on this subject?” 

He was a man of sixty years or 
so, of gentle manner, and witha 
face so expressive of genuine good- 
ness that we understood at once 
why previous visitors had called 
him the ‘saint of the island.” 

A happy smile lit up his weather- 
beaten features as he answered, 
““T don’t know much about other 
people, but I allers like to think 
and tell of how the Lord called me. 
Thirty years ago next fall I was 
to the banks, fishing. I had a 
splendid run of luck, the cod was 
bringing a good price, and I was in 
fine spirits. JI remember just how 
spry my step wasas I walked up the 
street of the lttle harbor where 
we'd anchored to get stores for 
the home trip. Somebody touch- 
ed me on the shoulder. ‘Is your 
name Dennett?’ says he. ‘ Yes,’ 
says I. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘there’s 
a letter in the store yonder I reck- 
on’s for you. It’s been two or 
three places to find you. Says on 
the outside it’s important: sudden 
death or something.’ 

““T started for the store, choking 
up asI went. ‘So little Jimmy’s 
gone,’ I said to myself. You see, 
Jimmy was my youngest and had 
allers been frail; and when I catch- 
ed him up at the gate and kiss- 
ed him good-by I had a misgiving 
that it might be the last time I’d 
see him. I was allers dreadful 
fond of my children. I used to 
say *twould be a tearing out of my 
heart-strings to lose one of ’em, 
and he was my only boy. So a 
cloud came right over the bright 
sun and the spring went out of my 
walk quicker than a flash. When 
I reached the store and opened the 
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letter, sure enough, Jimmy had 
gone. But that wasn’t all of it, 
his mother had gone too. 

“‘T was stunned-like fora min- 
ute or two, and then first a wave 
of tender feeling came over me, 
bringing up the sweet waysof ’em 
both; then that passed and I can’t 
bear to tell you how I felt. I was 
just bitter. I hated the light and 
the day andGod. I feltasif He’d 
noright to treat me that kind of 
a way, and I just hated the thought 
of His power and raged against it. 
Man or boy, ’d never been what 
youmight call profane. Ofcourse, 
T’'d been used to hearing a good 
deal of swearing, but I hadn’t used 
such words myself, except when 
I was dreadful riled over a bad 
crew, or something of that sort. 
I guess my wife never heard me use 
any, and I’m glad now to think 
she didn’t. Well, I tore out from 
that store with every oath I’d ever 
heard in my mind and on my 
tongue. There was alittle wood on 
arisin’ back of the town, and there 
I went, and for two hours I was 
nigh about distracted. I was an 
awful rebellious sinner, that’s sar- 
tin, andif the Lord hadn’t been 
such a loving Father as he is he 
couldn’t a’ stood it. But, praise 
to his name, he did. 

“After a while, though I didn’t 
grow any more submissive, I tried 
to brace up hike a man, went back 
to my business in town, and next 
morning weighed anchor for home. 
I wasn’t raving any longer, only 
sullen and wretched. I had two 
little daughters left in my home, 
eight and six years old, the dearest 
little things you ever see; had their 
mother’s sweet looks; but I didn’t 
gzeem to get any comfort out of 
them. I take it that is pretty 
much the way with most all of us. 
A trouble looms right up close be- 
fore us and fills the whole horizon, 
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so as to shut out everything that’s 
good. And it a’n’t a very grate- 
ful way, is it? 

On my way home I made up my 
mind to ship as mate with a cap- 
tain I knew in Portland. He had 
often asked me to go, so I made 
all arrangements with him, and 
was to stay on the island just long 
enough to find some one to look 
after my little ones while I was 
gone. The sweet little creatures, 
I never shall forget their affection- 
ate, happy little ways when they 
metme! If Lhadn’t promised to 
go, [think I might have stayed 
with them, though home wasn’t 
home no longer to me. 

“But I went, one of the saddest 
men you ever see. The captain, 
who I expect wanted me for my 
old lively ways, was terribly dis- 
appointed when he saw what a 
melancholy companion he’d got. 
I did try to chirk up for him some- 
times, but, besides my sorrow, 
deep in my heart was that bitter 
rebellion against God which can’t 
make a man anything but wretch- 
ed. There was a small lot of re- 
hgious books on board, put there 
by some Society, and the captain 
says half-jokingly, one day, ‘ You 
had better try them books, mate. 
Some folks in trouble seems to get 
help from’em.’ I told him I hat- 
ed the sight of ’em. 

“When we got to Liverpool I 
think the captain was glad to find 
a livelier mate, and by that time I 
had come to think I might as well 
go home and get what comfort I 
could from my children. So, after 
a little trip to London, I took 
steamer forhome. The last thing 
I did was to go to the post office, 
and there was a letter from home 
telling me that both of my chil- 
dren were drowned. The daugh- 
ter of the woman in whose care I 
left them wasn’t more than half- 
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witted, and she had toted my lit- 
tle ones at low tide to alittle green 
risin’ in the water and didn’t 
know enough to get ’°em back be- 
fore the tide came up. 

“‘If I’d been rebellious before, 


what do you think I was then? I. 


can’t now bring back my wicked 
feelings enough to describe *em, 
and I don’t want to. I know my 
whole will rose in opposition to 


God’s will, and I believe I had it. | 


in my heart to do everything 
against Him as long as I lived. 
*T was like what Satan said of Job, 
‘Put forth thine hand now and 
touch all that he hath, and he will 
curse thee to thy face.” But God 
was preparing mercy even for me. 
When we landed in New York I 
took a schooner for Portland and 
reached there Sunday morning. I 
hired a small sail-boat to go over 
to the island in, and was just about 
starting when the ‘sound of a 
church bell fellon my ear. Now 
I’m sartin *twas the last thing in 


the world I wanted to do, but some- | 


thing seemed to compel me to fol- 
low that sound. I love to think it 
was the Holy Spirit of God, thongh 


I didn’t just then have any con- | 


viction of sin. 
church and sat down near the door. 
A man came and asked me to sit 
up nearer to the minister. I had 
that same feeling again. I didn’t 
want to, butit seemed asif I must. 


He put me way up near the front | 


seat, and others came in and filled 
up the pew. The minister took 


for his text the words, ‘O man, | 
who art thou that repliest against. | 


God?’ and the sermon was dreadful 
to me. 
there I was, pent up in that front 
seat. He spoke with awful plain- 
ness of the wickedness and the use- 


lessness of striving against God, | 
and it made me hold my breath to | 


hear him. 


I longed to get out; but. | 


I went into the. 
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“‘T felt a great relief to get out 
of that church, but when I had 
started in_my boat and was out 
alone on the water it all came over 
me again. Then it was that a 
terrible sense of my sin as well as 
my misery took hold of me. It 
was so great that I cried out aloud, 
‘O God, help me! Show me where 
there is any comfort for me, a 
wretched sinner!’ I think then 
the Holy Spirit did show Christ to 
me asa Savior. As clearly as I 
See you now with my bodily eyes 
I saw Him with the eye of my soul, 
and I took him as my Savior. I 
felt allat once a great change in 
my feelings towards God, a wonder- 
ful resignation to his will; and 
when I Janded ina few hours on 
the island I met my friends with 
a new songin my heart and on my 
lips. Tve made a new home since. 
My dear wife here knows I love 
her; my children know I love them. 
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But I cen truly say that the Lord 
Jesus Christ has been my best and 
dearest Friend ever since that day. 
To him I can give up them and 
myself whenever he calls. I’m so 
troubled when I think of these 
poor creatures that don’t believe 
ina change of heart and a work 
of the Holy Spirit. Wasn’t that 
a change in me? And I am sure 
I didn’t work myself into that. 
*Twas something outside of me 
that constrained me.” 

The speaker paused, overcome 
with emotion, and the sweet voice 
of my friend started the words. 


““ Repeat the story o’er and o’er 
Of grace so full and free; 

I love to hear it more and more, 
Since grace has rescued me. 
The half was never told, 
The half was never told, 

Of grace divine, so wonderful, 
The half was never told.”’ 


American Messenger. 


A SCOTTISH HEROINE. 


The daily journals gave a fort- 
night ago a brief account of the 
drifting of a lone sick woman on 
a sailing packet from the coast ot 
Scotland to that of Norway. The 
following detailed record of the 
woman and her remarkable experi- 
ence is furnished by the Ohristian 
World of London:— 

‘«¢ That Elizabeth Mand Mouat, 
who was recently blown from Shet- 
land to the coast of Norway, in 
the Columbine, should have lived 
to tell the story of her extraor- 
dinary adventure is little short of 
the miraculous. In this heroine 
of real life, fiction is again out- 
done by fact; and for years to 
come the rising generations of 
Shetlanders will thrill with the 


recital of her marvelous voyage. 
Elizabeth Mouat is unmarried and 
has resided for years in a misera- 
ble hut, where the peat fire burns 
in the middle of the mud floor, 
the smoke finding an uneasy exit 
through the holes inthe roof. In 
this dismal abode away in the hills 
she is said to have maintained a 
lofty independence, being just able 
to provide her ‘puckle meal’ by 
knitting Shetland wool shawls. 
Her one book was the Bible, and 
she was conscious of only one pres- 
ence,—that of the Lord’s. Though 
living in obscurity, notoriety has 
been thrust upon her by repeated 
mistortunes. Some years since a 
cart ran over the poor woman’s 
foot, rendering her a life-long crip- 
ple. On another occasion she was 
well-nigh drowned. Yet again, 
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her head just appearing above the 
rising ground, she was taken for a 
rabbit and fired at by a sports- 
man, the shots being still in her 
head. From these hair-breadth 
escapes she came to be known as 
the Witch of Dunrossness, there 
being a prevailing superstition 
that ‘she could na be kilt.’ 

«‘ A month since, at the age of 
sixty, this frail woman,—for she 
was an invalid,—embarked in the 
Columbine, intending to visit her 
niece at Lerwick. She was the 
only passenger, and, being seasick, 
remained in the cabin. Hearing 
a noise overhead, and finding the 
vessel stop, she imagined they had 
struck a rock, being ignorant of 
the fact that the captain had been 
washed overboard and that the two 
men forming the crew had set out 
in a boat to rescue him. She 
heard the men row off, and think- 
ing they had deserted the wreck, 
and abandoned the solitary pass- 
enger to her fate, she made for 
the deck. In her hurry, however, 
the ladder fell, and she was una- 
ble to replace it. The wind blew 
up, driving the Columbine before 
it, leaving the two men to make 
for the shore, four miles distant. 
The poor woman was able to raise 
her head above the open hatchway 
of the cabin. The first night was 
a terrible one, the vessel rolling 
heavily. It was very dark and 
bitterly cold, with the sea washing 
down the hatchway and keeping 
her drenched to the skin. The 
only provisions she carried were 
two biscuits and a bottle of milk, 
and though a week’s rations were 
in the forecastle she was unable to 
leave her prison chamber to avail 
herself of it. When morning 
broke no land was to be seen, and 
not even a distant sail. The sea 
was still rough, but the poor wo- 
man’s hope began to revive, seeing 
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that the vessel had survived that 
fearful night. From this time, 
she tells us, she never despaired, 
but put her trust in God, fully | 
assured that He would rescue her. J 
For seven days and nights she 
never slept, ever and anon stand- 
ing up and peering out of the open- 
ing to see if succor was at hand. 
Her two biscuits and bottle of 
milk were made to eke out as long 
as possible, but the last four days 
she was entirely without food. 
She appears to have suffered more 
from the wet and thirst than from 
hunger. Her thirst she slaked in 
a measure by licking the drops 
which condensed on the windows. 
She became very weak and her 
legs swelled, which rendered it dif- 
ficult for her tostand up and keep 
a lookout. With extraordinary 
presence of mind and indomitable 
perseverance she lashed herself up 
close to the open hatch way. 

‘‘ After drifting in various di- 
rections for nine days and nights 
the vessel, in the darkness, ground- 
ed on the Norwegian coast. When 
daylight returned she called to 
some fisher lads on the shore, and 
one of them waded through the 
boiling surf, fastened a rope round 
the half insensible woman, and 
she was hauled to land. Borne 
to a house she was well cared for. 
When sufficiently recovered she 
was removed to the abode of an 
Englishman; and in the course of 
a few days, unless a brighter fu- 
ture awaits her, thanks to Chris- 
tian charity, she will return to 
her miserable hut away among 
the Shetland hills. Letters writ- 
ten from Norway state that the 
Columbine, to reach the shore, 
had to thread its way through a 
network of rocks which no helms- 
man, ever so familiar with the lo- 
cality, could have succeeded in 
doing in the darkness. What is 
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still more marvelous, the frail ves- have beached, and only held to- 
sel seems to have picked out the gether just long enough for Eliz- 
only place on which she could abeth Mouat to be brought away.” 


—— erat = 
ASTAR ON “TROUBLED” WATERS.” 


“Talk about ile on troubled 
waters,” said the remnants of an 
old sailor who resided near St. 
Georges or Winans’ land, formerly 
known as Sailor’s Snug Harbor, on 
Staten Island. 

The remains of this old tar con- 
sisted of a hull that had lost one 
of its spars and was supplied with 
a wooden substitute, one hand or 
flipper, while the hair and teeth 
had gone to keep the leg company; 
one eye was gone or covered with 
a black patch, but the other was 
sharp enough for two,— 

Shades of the mighty! Can it be 
That this is all remains of thee? 

“Talk about ile on troubled 
waters, just see what hunting ile 
on troubled waters has done for 
me. 

«* A good lookin’ sort of a chap 
was I when I shipped on _ the 
whaler Betsy Jones, of New Bed- 
ford, Capt. Junkhorse, and bound 
for the Moseambeek and Japan 
after sperm ile. Well we made 
sail from Rotche’s wharf in No- 
vember. It was about nine bells 
in the morning.” 

“But, my friend, they don’t 
have nine bells struck on board of 
ships, I am told, they only strike 
eight and then begin again.” 

«Well! I’m blessed if they did- 
n’t have nine and as high up as 
twelve bells aboard that blessed 
spouter, cos you see most of the 
crew were greenhorns and couldn’t 
get into the eight bell business. 
We sailed from New Bedford and 
was to touch at the Western Isl- 
ands for stores and .to fill up our 
orew. All the blubber hunters 


ship about half a crew in the 
States and then run over to the 
Western Islands and ship the other 
half there from the Portegees, 
who make a business of shipping 
on whaling voyages in American 
vessels. 

“After shipping about a dozen 
Portegees to make a full crew for 
our four boats we got under way 
and kept a good lookout for spouts 
until we were down on Brazil, 
there the mate’s boat made fast 
to a fifty barrel whale and we se- 
cured the critter after he had 
stove one of our boats; but all 
this is nothin’ to what we got hold 
of when we got round to Japan; 
Ill stow all about the gales we 
got off Good Hope, and the hum- 
buggin’ with boats to get us used 
to pulling on to a whale. 

“‘Well, we got off Japan and 
cruised about a month, when about 
daylight in the morning the look- 
out at the fore-to’gln’t masthead 
sung out ‘there she blo-o-o-ows, 
low spout away to nor-west;’ in 
about a minit the man at the main 
sung out, ‘there she blo-o-o-ows 
away to sou-west.’ Purty soon 
the man at the mizzin’ sung out, 
‘there she blo-o-ows, spouts all 
around.’ ” 

Now here comes in the strangest 
part of this remnant of a man’s 
story, and as it would take too 
long to tell it in his lingo with all 
the blank—blank—blanks, and 
other strange expressions, I shall 
have to tell it in other words, al- 
though it may not be so interest- 
ing, nautical or ultra marine, as 
most of the old sailor yarns are. 
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Well he swore by the ‘ great hook 
block’ and several other nautical 
instruments, that every word of 
the following tale was as true as 
Bowditch, or Hamilton Moore. 
He says:— 

‘“Well! we found ourselves in 
the middle of a school of the Jarg- 
est sperm whales that probably 
was ever seen together. Our four 
boats were lowered and soon two 
of them were fast to a ninety bar- 
rel whale apiece; one old whale, 
who seemed to boss the whole 
fleet, was skirmishing around, and 
when he saw what was doing by 
the ship and boats, made a B hne 
for one of our boats that we had 
fitted out with provisions and 
other things the day before to go 
on shore and trade with the na- 
tives for vegetables, fruit and sich; 
they were actually going to trade 
tobaccy for such bloody stuff. 
Well, the boss whale made direct 
for that boat and the captain was 
steering her. When he saw the 
whale coming he sung out ‘ starn 
all,’ but that didn’t help the mat- 
ter, the whale was bound to gob- 
ble that boat, and as he came up 
to her he opened his mouth and 
took the boat right amidship. 
The crew, all except Reddy Bill, 
my chum, jumped out each side, 
but the whale took the whole mid- 
ship part of the boat, cargo and 
all, but Bill was missing and we 
thought that he must have gone 
with the balance of the cargo; but 
agin we thought that Bill must 
have been an awful dose for the 
whale and made him more ructious 
then he would otherwise have 
been. However, one boat didn’t 
satisfy this old sea-cretur, and so 
he made right for the ship; he 
came bow on, but when near the 
ship finding he couldn’t shut his 
jaw on account of the splinters 
and cargo of the boat, and per- 


haps Bill didn’t set well on his) 
stummach; but anyhow when the } 
whale got within ten fathoms of | 
the bow he gave a shear and lifted J 
his flukes right over the fo’cassle J 
just as though he was going to. 
knock seven bells out of the old J 
hooker, but he missed his calcula- | 
tions, not knowing that the old J 
craft run so slow and carried a. 
sea ahead of her that shoved the. 
whale a leetle out of his reconing. | 
Howsever, when he brought his 
tail down it came about six inches 
clear of the fo’cassle, but struck 
the bight of the cable between ff 
the hawsepipe and the anchor. 
This made him mad and he 
brought his flukes up again for 
another lick, which made the chain | 
cable take a round turn around 
his tail, and he walked off with 
our best bower and ninety fathoms 
of chain cable. We knew that 
this would fetch him up if he 
stood on for soundings much long- 
er, and it did bring him out of 
trim down by the starn, but still 
he didn’t seem to be much dis- 
couraged, and appeared to have 
an appetite for some more boats; 
so we tried to keep clear until he’ 
got tired. As it was getting dark 
and the other boats were towing 
their animals alongside, the cap- 
tain says,—‘ Let’s get an iron into 
him and he’ll be all right in the 
morning.’ 

““ We pulled on to him, but he 
went for us and took the whole 
bow of the boat off, and as I was 
in the bow, one of his teeth caught 
in my sheath knife belt and off I 
went, hanging to the lower jaw of 
the old fellow; the boat had as 
much as she could do to take care 
of herself, and so the whale and I 
steered for Japan. 

““T didn’t feel very comfortable 
hung on to the bow of the whale, 
but the anchor and chain kept his) 
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starn down and head out, and he 
didn’t seem to care about closing 
his mouth, and so his lower jaw 
stuck straight out like the bow- 
sprit of a sloop, and myself on the 
end of it. 

“*T couldn’t. turn round but 
could feel round inside the whale’s 
mouth and got hold of a speaking 
trumpet that had been in the boat 
that was bit in two. Well, we 
run by my reckoning about twenty 
miles, the soundings shoaling grad- 
ually, when the anchor brought 
us up; this was about daylight in 
the morning, the beast was getting 
tired and giving up, his lower jaw 
dropped more and more until my 
feet were just touching the water 
and the sharks playing about 
them. I kept them off by bellow- 
ing at them through the speaking 
trumpet. 

“About this time I thought I 
smelt tobacco smoke, and in a 
moment I heard a voice right 
astarn of me singing out to me,— 
‘Hello, Jim,’ (my name’s Jim 
Ananias). I knew it to be Red- 
dy’s voice and answered, ‘Is that 
you, Bill, and where are you?’ 
Says he, ‘I’m in the lower hold of 
this ere craft and it isn’t rattled 
down and there isn’t any Jacob’s 
ladder in this ere hatchway, and 
I’ve been more than an hour work- 
ing my way on deck since I first 
heard you hailing them blessed 
sea-lawyers.’ Says I, ¢ Bill, just 
get a earing and a heaver and 
make a Spanish windlass round 
me and perhaps you can slew me 
round on this ere ivory belaying 
pin, so as I can get on deck.’ So 
Bill slewed me round and I crawl- 
ed on deck, and Bill and I took « 
smoke and a look round our quar- 
ters. 

“The whale stood almost on 
end, held fast by the ship’s anchor. 
There were plenty of provisions 
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mixed up with the wreck of the 
boat, and we expected the ship 
along some time through the day. 

** About eight bells an English 
whaler came running down, think- 
ing she would haye a prize. I 
took my speaking trumpet and 
hailed her and asked them to re- 
port us to the Betsy Jones down 
to leeward, and say that we were 
all right and had our blubber all 
safe, and with that we hoisted the 
American flag and Bill stuck his 
red head out of the port side for 
a danger signal. The Englishman 
offered us $500 to leave the craft, 
but we wouldn’t bust him. 

“*Towards night we began to 
feel a little shakey, but managed 
to tear up some of our clothes and 
made a wick which we shoved 
down into the whale’s head and it 
made a first-rate hight, and towards 
the next morning the ship saw it 
and run down for us, but before 
she got to us the sharks had bit 
off one of my legs and one arm, 
and Bill they bit in two. 

“* Just think, when I was bobbing round, 

And looking where the boat is,— 

A shark just snaps away a half, 

Without a ‘ quarter’s notice.’ 

“Well, the ship took the rem- 
nants of us on board, and cut the 
whale into ninety-eight barrels of 
good sperm ile, but I was left a 
wreck. 

‘‘Say, Mister, can’t you spare 
us a dollar to buy some rigging?” 

I felt great sympathy for the 
man, and handed him five dollars 
and wished him God speed, when 
he quietly pocketed the five, pull- 
ed his missing arm out from under 
his shirt, unstrapped his wooden 
leg, brought the original leg down 
out of his wide trousers, took off 
the patch from his eye, bid me 
good morning, and marched off 
towards Tottenville. 

Tam now prejudiced against all 
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who tell fish stories, for the bal- 
ance of the season.— NV. Y. Mari- 
time Reporter. 


2 << _____ 
God-speed to the Harmony. 


About this time every year, 
when the missionary bark Har- 
mony starts on her annual voyage 
to the coast of Labrador, a com- 
pany of the United Brethren, or 
Moravians, and their helpers as- 
semble on her decks to receive a 
report of the missionary work 
done by this, in proportion to its 
numbers, the most missionary of 
all churches. Such a meeting 
took place on Wednesday after- 
noon. It was a lovely day, and 
over the deck was stretched an 
awning, beneath which the com- 
pany sat and took tea before the 
regular business of the evening 
commenced, when ‘‘ God-speed ” 
was to be said to the missionaries 
and to Capt. Linklater and his 
crew on starting for their perilous 
voyage to inclement shores. The 
chair was taken by the Secretary, 
the Rev. B. La Trosez, who gave 
a very interesting general state- 
ment of Moravian labors in many 
distant lands. The Harmony, it 
was explained, was now starting 
on her twenty-sixth voyage, under 
the control of the old, staunch 
captain who had commanded her 
for a quarter of a century. No 
news had come from the frozen 
shores of Labrador since last Au- 
tumn, and the last news they had 
had from Alaska was of the drown- 
ing of one of their brethren, Mr. 
Targasson. Another brother, Mr. 
Raatz, animated by the same 
spirit as Livingstone, had been 
stricken down in what was well 
called ‘‘the land of death,” when 
engaged in ministering to the 
bush negroes of Surniam. Mr. 
Edghill had unfortunately been 
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compelled to resign the work at J 
Barbados through ill health. Tes- J 
timony was borne to the good ef- J 
fect of an act of bravery in rescu- 
ing a drowning child, by Mr. J 
Schaaf, who was present on his J 
way to Labrador. The grateful | 
parents of the child had traveled 
to Herrnhut, and given the little J 
they could afford to the mission. J 
Another example of unselfishness 
was the case of Mr. Schneider, 
who when the captain had been | 
anxious to call at a certain station 
for the goods necessary for his com- 
fort, had himself elected to press 
on rather for the scene of his 
labors. At the present time the | 
Buenos Ayres is on her way to 
South America, bearing from Vol- 
hynia the band of 115 singers,— 
for every evening they sing on the 
deck of the vessel, the captain 
and passengers listening to them, 
—who, as we narrated some time 
ago in these columns, have been 
lead to seek a new home through 
the intolerance of the Russian 
Government. Among the gifts to 
the missions are the toys sent out 
by children at home to the chil- 
dren of the natives, and of the 
missionaries in Labrador, these 
being greatly prized; and last year 
a gentleman sent a harmonium 
for the northern station of Green- 
land. On the other hand the 
young people in many places here 
and abroad have shown themselves 
anxious to contribute to the new 
ship needed for the Moskito Coast, — 
some paying for the first plank, | 
some for the helm, some for a sail, | 
and some ladies volunteering to — 
supply an anchor, though they 
were soon reminded that three 
anchors were needed. The right | 
to supply the cabin-door has been 
claimed by South Africa, and — 
thirty shillings have been collect- _ 
by the little daughter of the mis- — 
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sionary at the Australian station 
of Ramah-Yuck. Some members 
of the station at that place are 
now at the Colonial Exhibition, 
and a letter written to one of 
these by his black cousin at home, 
was read by Mr. La Trobe, and 
excited surprise and commenda- 
tion on account of its good En- 
glish style. Yet these were the 
people concerning whom a doubt 
had been expressed whether they 
had souls, and Anthony Trollope 
had declared the (missionary) 
game not to be worth the candle. 
The Harmony, added the Chair- 
man, would start on Saturday, 
and would be accompanied by the 
prayers of good souls, such as 
having been often offered for it 
before, had doubtless been instru- 
mental in preserving it from dan- 
ers. 

The Rev. BuRMAN CASSIN next, 
in a few hearty words, spoke of 
the ship as a miracle of mercy, 
inasmuch as it had taken voyage 
after voyage without life lost or 
serious accident incurred. ‘The 
secret of Moravian success, in his 
opinion, was the combined sim- 
plicity of their doctrine and prac- 
tice. There was so much ‘ g0” 
about them, as the completeness 
of the vessel they were on, and 
the record of the hard tasks of 
the missionaries, showed. ‘They 
illustrated that self-sacrifice which 
is the secret of true religion. Mr. 
Cassin spoke warmly of the cap- 
tain as a sailor all over and a true 
Christian man, and expressed his 
unabated confidence in the inter- 
prise they were met to consider. 
Then followed a speech from Mr. 
Isaac SHARP, who twenty-one 
years before had gone in that same 
ship to Labrador, and who, al- 
though he will be eighty years of 
age on July 4th, wears every appear- 
ance of health and vigor, and spoke 
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with a good voice and a lively 
manner. He confirmed the good 
account given of the dark children 
of Ramah-Yuck, and then pro- 
ceeded with a description of the 
Esquimaux, who are short, tawny, 
with high cheek-bones, jet-black 
hair and eyes, and squat noses, 
and are all alike dressed in skins, 
the ‘“‘bob” on the top of the head 
revealing the gentler sex, and blue 
under the cap signifying the Mo- 
ravian wife, white the widow, and 
red the unmarried woman. ‘The 
men go forth to sea in their kyaks 
to spear the seals, and the women, 
—six together, with a helmsman 
in the stern,—in the umiaks or 
wooden boats, fastened together 
with seal-thongs, to carry mer- 
chandise. Mr. Sharp found him- 
self able to look back over a cen- 
tury of wonderful changes, none 
of which, however, had been more 
wonderful than the change of 
these people from cannabalism to 
Christianity. Their spiritual life 
would compare favorably with 
that of Christians in other parts 
of Europe. 

Mr. AsBOE, a young missionary 
from Germany, then briefly but 
feelingly expressed the love to 
Christ animating him in the ardu- 
ous work he was about to under- 
take, and the Rey. Gilbert Carney, 
in a concluding speech, recalled 
the change of feeling that had 
taken place in reference to mis- 
sionary work since the days of 
Carey, and said that Christ was 
now riding forth in His royal pro- 
gress through desert-hearts, desert- 
homes, and desert-lands. Inter- 
mingled with the speeches were 
prayers and hymns, the last one 
being printed and sung in both 
English and German at the same 
time by the representatives of both 
nations present. So ended this 
pleasant and pathetic service. The 
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average annual income of the Mis- 
sion Fund is £17,477, of which 
£5,300 was spent last year on the 
education of the missionaries’ chil- 
dren. But the expenditure in 1884 
was £19,360, so that the revenue 
needs to be. increased.—London 
(Eng.) Christian World. 


0 


The Hudson Sea Route. 


In the north center of the Do- 
minion of Canada lies a vast body 
of salt water known as Hudson 
Bay; but the name is misleading, 
—it should be Hudson Sea. It is 
two or three times as large as the 
Black or the Caspian Sea. The 
popular conception of Hudson 
Bay and the surrounding region 
is of a frozen wilderness used as 
hunting ground by a small army 
of fur trappers. As a matter of 
fact the southern part of this sea 
is in the same latitude as Lake 
Winnipeg, and is only about 300 
miles from Lake Superior, and 450 
miles from Ottawa. In the sum- 
mer season the climate along the 
shores of this portion of Hudson 
Bay is hot. Sea-bathing is not 
only endurable but delightful in 
James Bay. We have this on the 
authority of Dr. BELL, lately sent 
out to report on this almost un- 
known region, particularly with 
regard to the navigability of Hud- 
son Bay and Strait. The writer 
lately listened to a lecture by this 
talented gentleman, in which he 
described the canoe voyage from 
Lake Winnipeg to Port Nelson. 

It is perhaps not known to our 
readers generally that there is 
water communication between 
Lake Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. 
In fact with the exception of a 
few short portages a canoe could 
be paddled all the way from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence up 
the great river (with its canals to 
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avoid the rapids), up the chain of 
great lakes (canal at Niagara 
Falls), through the Arrow River 
at the head of Lake Superior, 
then Rainy Lake, Lake of the 
Woods with connecting streams, 
on to Lake Winnipeg; 
Hudson Bay, and so on around 


] 
| 
| 


then, to. 


the coast of Labrador to the St. | 


Lawrence again! 


The scenery | 


about the southern shores of Hud- | 


son Bay is imposing, if indeed at 
times bordering on the desolate. 
It is, or one must say sorrowfully 
was, the land of the musk-ox, the 
fox, the wolf, and the bear. 
musk-ox is almost extinct, hunted 
to the death for its skin, a valua- 
ble substitute for the buffalo-robe; 


The 


for, shame to say, there are no | 


longer herds of buffalo in the 
Northwest,—all slaughtered, ruth- 
lessly, rapaciously or wantonly. 
The great question of to-day re- 
garding Hudson Bay is, Can it be 
used as an outlet for the produce 
of the Northwest? It has been 
used for this purpose to a limited 
extent by the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, whose ships penetrate. to 
Port Nelson during the months of 
August and September. The great 
difficulty is in navigating the 
Straits, as these are rarely free 
from fields of ice, which are car- 


ried hither and thither by the 


currents and winds so as to make 


the passage dangerous and almost. 


impossible to a captain inexperi- 
enced in the navigation of those 
waters. However, there is always 


open water, the difficulty being to | 


keep in it. It is proposed to over- 


come this difficulty by erecting | 


along the high bluffs which border 
the Straits stations from which 
notice as to the position of the ice 


fields could be given to passing | 


ships. It is very important that 
this question of navigablity should 
be settled. Wheat can be grown 
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in any quantity in the Northwest, 
and the only difficulty is to get it 
to the ocean. Russia is sending 
to England from her great black 
prairies wheat to the value of ten 
millions of pounds sterling annu- 
ally! The only reason why those 
fifty millions of dollars are not di- 
verted into our Northwest every 
year, is because of the almost in- 
terminable railway journey to the 
ocean. If the Hudson Sea proves 
to be navigable, the wheat steam- 
ers can penetrate to within 500 
miles of the center of the fertile 
belt; and the distance from Port 
Nelson to Liverpool is not very 
much greater than from Quebec. 
Syveaborg on the Baltic is frozen 
up during the greater part of the 
year, vet it is a prosperous seaport. 
Even Archangel, almost within 
hail of the region of eternal ice, 
awakens to vigorous life and all 
the bustle of a maritime city dur- 
ing the month or two of its Sum- 
mer. It may be that the waters 
of our great inland sea will yet be 
furrowed by a fleet of great steam- 
ers, the Atlantic ‘‘ greyhounds” 
of the future.—Halifaz, N.S, 
Witness. 


——__—— 2 


Fifty-one Years a Mariner,— 
The Seafaring Life of Cap- 
tain Thomas Leach. 


The following facts may seem 
dry, but they are instructive, and 
show an active life that has few, 
if any, equals. ‘THomMAS J.AcH, 
at nine years of age, went to sea 
in the ship Hannibal, of 286 tons, 
owned by the famous Billy Gray, 
of Boston, Mass. She was com- 
manded by his father, and sailed 
from Boston Sept. 3rd, 1816, to 
Havre and back to Boston. He 
served as a cabin boy in the ship 
Acastus, 540 tons, from Boston to 
Amsterdam, thence to Cronstadt 
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and back to Boston, and sailed 
Feb. 15th, 1817. His next voyage 
was in the brig Hope, of 206 tons, 
to Cowes, Havre and Cronstadt; 
this was in 1818. The fourth 
voyage was in the ship Maine, of 
300 tons, to Cronstadt and back 
to Boston in 1819. In 1820 he 
sailed in the same ship to Charles- 
ton, 8S. C., and thence to Gibral- 
ter. This closes his record as 
a cabin boy. In 1821 he sailed in 
the same ship to Marseilles, Char- 
leston, 8. C., Cronstadt and back 
to Boston. In 1822, still in the 
Maine, he sailed to Charleston, 
8. U.,-Cronstadt and back to Bos- 
ton. In April, 1824, he went in 
the ship Augustus of Salem, 247 
tons, owned by Joseph Peabody, 
and commanded by Capt. John 
Giddings. She sailed from Salem 
to Alexandria, Va., Buenos Ayres, 
Havana and back to Salem. This 
closes his record as a common 
sailor. In 1825 he sailed as a 
second mate on board of the ship 
Strafford, 350 tons, commanded 
by Capt. Joshua Bailey and own- 
ed by Charles Cushing of Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Next voyage he 
went to Demarara and back to 
Portsmouth, N. H. Next voyage 
he was chief mate with his father 
in the brig Jones of 278 tons, own- 
ed by Ropes & Reed, and sailed to 
Havana, Antwerp, Gottenburg 
and back to Boston. This was in 
1826. Next year he went in her 
to New Orleans, loaded up the 
ziver with sugar, and back to 
New York. In 1828 he sailed in 
the brig Tamworth of Boston, 146 
tons, Captain Pitman, from Bos- 
ton to Hamburg, Gibraltar, Can- 
ary Islands and back to Boston. 
He next went in the ship Wash- 
ington of Portsmouth, N. H., 365 
tons, Charles Cushing owner, T. 
Parsons captain, to Charleston, 
8. C., New Orleans and back to 
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New York. In the same year, 
1829, he sailed in the brig States- 
man, 272 tons, Captain Alten, 
from Boston to Charleston, S. C., 
Liverpool, St. Ubes’ and back to 
Boston. 

In 1830 he made two voyages in 
the brig Statesman,—first to 
Georgetown, D. C., thence to Am- 
sterdam, Cadiz and back to Bos- 
ton; second to Havana, St. Peters- 
burg and back to Boston. In 
December, 1831, he sailed in the 
brig Maria Theresa, 260 tons, 
Capt. Alden Gifford, from Boston 
to Havana, St. Petersburg and 
back to Boston. In March, 1832, 
he made a voyage in the brig Ore- 
gon, 206 tons, Capt. Trask, to 
Copenhagen, St. Petersburg and 
back to Boston. ‘This closes his 
record as chief mate. ‘The same 
year he was appointed captain of 
the same brig, and made his first 
voyage in her to Copenhagen, St. 
Petersburg and back to Boston. 
He remained in her three years, 
and sailed in her to Charleston, 
S. C, and St. Petersburg, to 
Havana and to Charleston, 8. C., 
and back to Boston each voyage. 
In 1835 he was appointed to the 
ship Forum, 300 tons, owned by 
Enoch Train, and made the voy- 
age to New Orleans and back to 
Boston. In 1836 he commanded 
the ship Henry Hwhank, 365 tons, 
owned by Wilham B. Swett & Co., 
and made a voyage to Pulo Pen- 
ang, Singapore, China, Manila, 
back to China, and returned to 
Boston. Next year in the same 
ship he made a voyage to Antwerp, 
Newcastle (England), and back to 
Boston. In 1838, in the same 
ship, he sailed to Charleston, 
Hayre, back to Charleston, and 
thence to Boston. In August, 
1840, he made a voyage to and 
from Calcutta and Boston in the 
brig Falconer, 286 tons, owned by 
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Enoch Train & Co. The next ves- 
sel he commanded was the ship 
Florence, of 300 tons, owned by | 
Wm Ropes. She sailed from J 
Boston, July, 1843, for St. Peters- ff 
burg and back to New York. The J 
next year he went in her to Ma- 
tanzas and New York and then to f 
St. Petersburg and New York. | 
In 1845, still in the Florence, he f 
went to Apalachicola, and in f 
1846 to St. Petersburg and back J 
to New York. The same year he J 
was appointed to the command of 
the ship liza Warwick, 572 \f 
tons, and made two voyages in> 

her to Cronstadt and Boston. In 
1847, he sailed in the ship Zephyr 
of New Bedford, 360 tons, and 
made the voyage to Cronstadt and | 
Boston The same year he joined 
the Tsar, 472 tons, owned by Wm. 
Ropes & Co., and made the voy- 
age in her to and from Cronstadt 
and Boston. 

On May 10th, 1848, he sailed in 
the ship Raduga, 572 tons, to 
Liverpool, Rio de Janeiro, Canton 
and back to New York. She was 
owned by Capt. R. B. Forbes and 
Daniel C. Bacon. His next ship 
was the Herbert, 575 tons; he 
made the voyage in her to New 
Orleans, Cronstadt and Boston in | 
1849. In 1850 he was appointed 
to the command of the Russian 
Government ship Nicholas First, 
of 700 tons, and sailed in her from 
New York tw Charleston, 8. C., 
thence to Antwerp and St. Peters- 
burg. In 1851 he joined the ship 
Medora, 400 tons, and made the 
voyage in her from Boston to Ma-— 
tanzas and Cronstadt and back to | 
Boston; the same year he made | 
another voyage in her to Cron- 
stadt and Boston; in 1852 he went 
in her to Mobile, Cronstadt and 
New York, and from New York | 
to Boston, and then went to Rich- 
mond (Maine) and superintended — 


the construction and equipment 
' of the ship Volga, of 480 tons, 
owned by Wm Ropes & Co., and 
_ took her to Boston. In 1853 he 
| attended the building of the ship 
| Stretna, of 750 tons, ‘for the same 
' owners, brought her to Boston, 
| and made a voyage in her to Lon- 
' don, Cronstadt and New York. 
| The same year in the same ship he 
/ went to New Orleans, thence to 
| Cronstadt; but while entering the 
port of Revel in charge of a ‘pilot 
the ship was wrecked. He return- 
' ed home in the Cunard steamer 
Huropa. In 1854 he sailed in the 
ship Ladoga, of 900 tons, from 
| Portsmouth, N. H., for Cadiz and 
back to Boston. She was owned 
by Wm. Ropes & Co. In 1855 he 
-made a voyage in her to Balti- 
_more, Md., Liverpool and Boston, 
and in 1856 and in 1857 a voyage 
to Calcutta and back. In 1858 he 
commanded the ship Parliament, 
of 1,200 tons, owned by Capt. A. 
bas Frazer, from New York to 
| New Orleans, Liverpool and Bos- 
in 1859 to Savannah, 
| Mobile, Havre, back to Mobile, 
| thence to Liverpool, to St. John, 
| N. B., Grimsby, Eastport (Maine), 
and arrived at New York June 
} 10th, 1861. His next voyage was 
in the ship George Green, of 900 
tons, from Philadelphia to Liver- 
| pool, to Rio de Janeiro, Callao, 
Chincha Islands, Nantes (France), 
| back to the Chincha Islands, to 
|/Hamburg, Shields and back to 
iNew York. He sailed in 1862, 
and finished this double voyage in 
April, 1865. His last voyage was 
|in the bark Persia, of 600 tons, 


Another month brings to the Rooms 
‘of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soct- 
-pry further evidence of interest felt in 
‘ameliorating the condition of the poor 
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owned by Wm. Ropes & Co., and 
was from New York to St. Peters- 
burg, but on returning to New 
York the bark was driven ashore 
on Fire Island during a fog and 
was lost. All hands were saved. 
He had then been fifty-one years at 
sea. Four years he served as a 
cabin boy, three years as a com- 
mon sailor, one year as a second 
mate, five years as a chief mate 
and thirty-nine as captain. We 
question whether there is another 
man alive who can show such a 
record. The leading incidents of 
every voyage if written would fill 
many volumes, but seamen gen- 
erally are not men of the pen, and 
hence the history of the sea at 
best is fragmentary. 

From 1869 to 1871 Capt. Leach 
kept a hotel in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, and then returned to Bos- 
ton, where he was elected a Port 
Warden in 1874 and remained one 
until 1886, when he resigned and 
returned to Manchester-on-the- 
Sea, Mass., where he was born, 
and where he intends to close his 
long and useful life. He says in 
a memorandum, from which the 
foregoing has been compiled:— 
** After all my cruising about the 
world, + haye come to the conclu- 
sion that the vicinity of Boston is 
the best place to dive and die, that 
I have seen; where a man, as a 
general thing, gets the nearest to 
an equivalent for the money he 
spends.” The gallant captain was 
78 years of age last September, 
and enjoys as “fair health as he 
could expect at his time of life.— 
Boston Journal. 


Concerning $teamship Firemen. 


men whose ordinary atmospheric sur- 
roundings far outrun in height of tem- 
perature, and in general discomfort, the 
torrid heats through which we have pass- 
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ed since our last issue. Comment upon 
the effort made to get the facts before 
the world so as to open the way for mea- 
sures for the relief of their hard lot in 
life, is full of hearty approbation, as will 
be seen by letters and communications 
herewith printed. Nothing, however, 
has appeared from any steamship compa- 
ny in justification of the barbarity which 
consigns hundreds of human beings to 
the severest manual labor in surround- 
ings which swiftly accelerate physical 
decay and death;—although communi- 
cations have been made to the agents of 
no less than ten of the principal lines of 
Atlantic Ocean steamers sailing from 
this port, respectfully soliciting their at- 
tention, and that of their owners, to the 
facts of the case. 

But we have become quite convinced 
that nothing which they have to submit 
can establish any necessity for these 
facts. And therefore, encouraged in this 
belief, and stimulated by the expressions 
of many whose good will in the matter 
is plainly something more than senti- 
ment, it is our purpose to persevere in 
the effort to bring about a better state of 
things for the sufferers. That will not, 
assuredly, be speedily secured ;—proba- 
bly it will not be secured without more 
or less opposition, but if the effort be 
faithfully and wisely persisted in, it must 
certainly, in the long run, be successful. 

The following are extracts and letters 
already referred tio :— 


From Bourne’s New York Letter in Bos- 
ton Oongregationalist, July 29th. 


The Sarttors’ Macazrne for July has 
a timely plea for steamship firemen. If 
the statements made are half true, the 
steamship stoker has a hard lot. Four 
hours at a time, in an iron-walled oven, 
without air, heaving coal almost without 
rest, in a temperature rising often to 
175°, and pay ranging from thirty to 
forty dollars a month! No wonder only 
drunken men can be impressed into such 
service, and those who continue in it are 
old at thirty-five! Hundreds of Chris- 
tian men and women who cross the ocean 
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.and possibly by shorter ‘‘ watches.” Bu 


at this season should know what .iving| 
death is dragged out below their feet. If 
the conditions described are inevitable, 
these men should have pity. But if, as} 
is more likely, they are the result of neg- 
lect or cupidity on the part of companies, 
or of public indifference and failure to) 
apply the resources of science to their} 
work, then pity should be seconded by 
an indignant demand for relief. Has. 
full trial been made and failed ‘* to sub-, 
stitute dull machinery for quivering hu- 
man nerve and muscle?” 


Boston Congregationalist Hditoriai, 
August 5th. 

The Sartors’ MacGazinE is doing 
good work in urging upon the publi 
some humane consideration of the hard) 
case of the firemen on ocean-going steam-| 
ships. One who has crossed the Atlan 
tic a good many times with his eyes 
open, will readily be moved to add hiss 
expression of satisfaction and sympathy) 
to what is so well said. These stokers 
are kept in the fire room at the bottomifj 
of the ship during a watch of four hours 
then they have eight hours off, so tha 
for eight hours out of every twenty-four 
they are exposed to hard work in a tem 
perature which sometimes rises to 175 
Fahrenheit, and seldom falls below 125° 
They go with no more clothing than de 
cency requires, and are exposed to great}il 
temptations from drink when they ard@ 
off duty. It is not easy to see exactly 
how their needs can be met, except bw 
more efficient processes of ventilation 


that something ought to be done,—by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, if in no other way,—is ob/f 
vious. Man is animal, and stokers ar 
men. 
New York, July 19th, 188@9 
The facts in the case of ocean steamiff 
ship firemen are appalling, as any on 
knows who has ever ventured into the inf} 


fernal regions of the furnaces. How t 
mitigate the evil is the question. Probalfl 
bly no machinery can ever take the plac 
of human beings in the furnace room 
because of the lack of space. The onli 
help that I can conceive of must com’ 
from shortened hours of work. Twill 
hours on and four off, two on and fou 
off, and possibly two more on and ten off 
should be the limit of the requirements} 
Six hours of work at such a temperatureff| 
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and under suck difficulties, are the full 
equivalent of twelve hours in the open 
air. Such aplan would require one quart- 
er more of stokers and coal passers, and 
if the companies retort that that increases 
the expense, let them add one dollar to 
the price of each ticket for saloon passen- 
gers and I think it would meet the extra 
outlay. My rest has often been uneasy on 
deck, as I thought of the toil going on 
below. I would gladly pay one or five 
dollars extra, were it to result in the ease- 
ment of the poor nen down there. 

Could not this matter be brought up 
before our great Ministers’ Meetings this 
Fall? And before the Produce Exchange, 
and similar great bodies of men, and the 
companies be appealed to in the matter? 
I will help if wanted. 

Yours truly, 
INO INS TSB 


From Captain R. B. Forbes. 
Ts 
Mitton, Mass., 28th July, 1886. 


I have yours of 26th. Ishall read the 
pamphlets with interest. Very few per- 


sons fully realize the importance of bet- 
tering the moral condition of firemen, on 
whom so much depends for the safety of 
travelers by sea, merchants and insurers. 
Very truly vours, 
R. B. Forsss, 
Age 82. 
I. 
Miuton, Mass., August 2nd, 1886. 


The sort of work required of steamship 
firemen is of such a nature that no very 
reliable man, one possessed of his senses 


and of the necessary qualities to earn his 
bread on shore, thinks of going to sea 
and subjecting himself to the foul atmos- 
phere of the stoke hole. If by any hu- 
mane contrivance you could improve the 
moral condition of the poor fellows, the 
first thing they would do would be to 
bolt and go where they could have a bet- 
ter. 

If I am rightly informed, firemen and 
stokers in ocean steamers are on duty 
only eight hours in the twenty-four, so 
that in a passage of say seven days they 
would be employed only 56 hours, and be 
paid at the rate of $40 a month. I am 
very well aware that it is very important 
to secure good reliable men for the stoke- 
hole, as well as for the more agreeable 
duties of engineers and other officers. 
In times of great danger it will be very 
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difficult to make heroes of such materials 
as we find feeding fires in an atmosphere 
such as exists, in sumnier, on Atlantic 
steamers. Some of the fast steamers con- 
sume near 300 tons of coal per day! Just 
think of the number of men necessary to 
handle such an amount of coal; the idea 
is almost enough to prevent any one from 
embarking in any steamer consuming 
over 100 tons per day, for it cannot be 
denied that there underlies great risk in 
crossing the Atlantic in less than eight or 
ten days. 
Very truly yours, 
R. B. Forszs. 
Ill. 

Mitton, Mass., 8th August, 1886. 
I have yours of the 5th, and noting 
contents, have to say,—the improvement 
ventilating and cooling of engine rooms 
and stoke holes is quite practicable. Large 
apertures leading upwards to the open 
air, and large conduits for pouring 
fresh air into these places are important; 
and some chemical devices must be had 
to cool the air entering into the stoke 
hole. I have no doubt that the tempera- 
ture in these ovens can be so reduced as 
to render it perfectly bearable, and if 
this can be done we shall certainly be 
able to obtain a much better class of fire- 
men in ocean steamers. I think, also, 
that the advantages to be gained in 
draught to the fires will go far to make 

up for the cost of better temperature. 

J am yours truly, 

R. B. Forses. 


From Mr. Henry Bergh. 
New York, July 28th, 1886. 
I heartily sympathize with you in your 
laudable efforts to diminish the sufferings 
of the unfortunate men who are obliged 
to earn their living in the burning at- 
mosphere of a steamer’s boiler-room. 


My time is so much occupied, however, 
with the numerous and pressing duties 
incidental to the prosecution of the work 
of rescuing animals from the brutality of 
their tormentors, that I have only oppor- 
tunity to wish you every success in the 
endeavor to attain so humane an object 
as that which you refer to. 

Thanking you for the copies of the 
Sarmors’ Magazine for July and August, 
I remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Henry Bereu, 
President. 
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Bosvon, Mass.. August 6th, 1886. 
IT have read the articles in the Maca- 
ZINE with much interest. Glad that you 
have taken up the matter. Work in that 
line will do good by directing public at- 
tention to the subject. I shall be glad to 
help you. Am pleased to see the articles 
are getting copied into the papers. 
SHA iad ole 


Corona, L. I., Aug. 9th, 1886. 


These men are, as a Glass, little 
known or cared for. Crossing the ocean 
myself I never once thought of the men 
that were feeding the great furnaces. 
But on my recent visit of inspection I 
was pained to see their condition. 

I descended to the very bottom. It 
was like a descent to the infernal regions. 
I passed now and then a grimy fireman 
whose face was about as black as the 
iron he was polishing or the coal he was 
heaving. I don’t know what the life was 
in the Black Hole of Caleutta,—I don’t 
think it could be less attractive than that 
of the coal carriers in our ocean steamers. 
The air was hot, dusty, stifling. Men 
cannot live out half their days in such a 
place. It is a shame that on these noble 
steamers there should be a whole class of 
men in a kind of charnel house, living a 
life little better than that of serfs. 

If the public would visit them, and 
see them at their hard work, it would 
demand that something be done to re- 
lieve their monotonous and dangerous 
life. The poor fellows looked up as I 
passed them at the coal bins, as slaves 
might look with envy at a freeman. I 
am glad you are awakening an interest, 
and throwing light upon this dark and 
difficult matter, and trust that something 
may be done to better the condition of 
all the firemen that go out from our 
Christian ports. I am with you in the 
good work. 


Sincerely yours, Wardle 
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A Timely Suggestion. 


Boonton, N. J., Aug. 11th, 1886. 
I have been intensely interested in the 
articles in the July number of the Sarn- 


ors’ Magazine about the stokers or 
steamship firemen, and am rejoiced to 
find by the letters in the August number 
that others are interested too, { have al- 
ready written to the New York World 
begging it to call attention to the suffer- 
ings of these firemen, in the hope that its 
wide circulation may be of some use in 
arousing an interest on this subject, but 
have as yet had no notice taken of my 
communication. If you could send me 
ten or twelve copies of the July Mae- 
AZINE, for circulation among my friends 
who are about to sail on our large steam- 
ers, I will very gladly pay for them, in 
the hope that it may do some good. 
Would it not be a good idea to have 
copies of the very able articles in regard 
to the stokers printed in leaflet form for 
circulation among the passengers of out- 
going vessels? If this idea meets with 
your approval, let me know the probable 
cost. erate 


Apropos to the general subject are the 
following items from the V. Y. Mail and 
Express of August 4th :— 

“The steamer Assyrian Monarch, 
(Monarch Line), from London, which ar- 
rived to-day, had very foggy weather. She 
called at Galway for mails and passen- 
gers. A few hours after leaving that 
harbor, July 24th, Robert Blake, a sea- 
man, 30 years of age, and a native of 
England, jumped overboard while tem- 
porarily insane, and was drowned.—At 1 
o'clock this morning, while the steamer 
was between Fire Island and Sandy 
Hook, Robert Lenn, a fireman, of Bel- 
fast, aged 32 years, died of heart disease. 
The body was brought to this port.” 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Hawaiian Islands. 
HONOLULU. 
Acknowledgment is made by Mr. E. 
C. Damon of the following amounts re- 
ceived from parties outside the city tow- 
ard rebuilding the Bethel Union Church, 
burned in April :— 


Mr. V. Kyupsen, Kauai, $50; Dr. Jas. 
Wiceut, Kohala, Hawaii, $200; Gen. S. 
C. Armstrone, Hampton, Va., $10; Mr. 
J. W. Austin, Boston, Mass., $100; Hon. 
H. A. P. Carrer, Washington, D. C., 
$100. 
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At Ports in the United States. 


Maine. 
ALONG THE COAST, 


Captain G. W. Lane, (whose mission- 
ary work among the fishermen was fully 
noticed in the MaGazinu for January 
last, p. 16,) has begun his sixth season of 
missionary work along the coast of Maine 
under the auspices of the Congregational 
Sabbath School and Publication Society. 
He cruises about in a small sailing ves- 
sel, with a colored boy whom he brought 
from the South for a companion, and 
wherever he sees a group of fishermen’s 
houses he makes a landing, and gathers 
the children into a Sunday School. The 
earnings of the men are so small that 
books and lesson helps must be supplied 


from outside sources, and Captain Lane’ 


is trying to secure a thousand dollars for 
this much needed and commendable 
work.— Boston Congregationalist. 


— >> 0 <> 


New York. 


BROOKLYN U. 8. NAVY YARD. 


Another entertainment was given on 
board the Receiving Ship Vermont July 
19th, by Mrs. C. M. Hickox, and some 
thirty ladies and gentlemen associated 
with her. The programme was very full, 
comprising vcecal and instrumental solos, 
duets, trios and quintets, elocutionary 
pieces, and character impersonations, se- 
lected with taste and admirably rendered. 
‘There was an audience of about 500 sea- 
men and marines of the ships Vermont, 
Brooklyn, Vandalia, Essex, Juniata 
and Adlanta, all then at the Yard and in 
commission; and from the Marine Bar- 
racks. Captain A. P. Cook, in com- 
mand of the Vermont, was also present, 
and a number of other officers and mem- 
bers of their families, and other visitors 
from outside the Yard,—some 200 or 
more. All manifested their appreciation 
of the performances by frequent and 
hearty applause. 

Thus are our friends and brethren of 
the Navy treated occasionally with intel- 
Jectual entertainment and amusement in 


addition to more constant efforts for their 
spiritual welfare. 


eae ee 


Maryland. 
BALTIMORE. 


The first number of the Port Wission 
Record is dated July, 1886, and it thus 
explains the work of which it is the or- 
gan :— 


What the Port Mission Ts. 


The Mission is the result of an individ- 
ual effort begun in May, 1884, by a few 
Christian men who saw the need and pos- 
sibilities of such a work. Its growth 
and increased usefulness being so rapid, 
it was found necessary to form a society 
of some kind to meet its needs, and ac- 
cordingly the Port Mission of Baltimore 
City was formed in October, 1884. The 
wo1k is undenominational and union in 
character, its object being to carry the 
Gospel to the sailors and others visiting 
our port in ships, and is supported entire- 
ly by voluntary contributions. 


What the Mission is Doing. 


Ever since January 1st, 1885, it has 
kept open a free reading-room for sailors 
from 8 a. m. to 10 p. m., where books, 
periodicals, newspapers, daily, weekly 
and monthly, are on file in different 
languages. Bibles, Testaments and tracts 
in all languages are distributed free. It 
has regularly employed a missionary and 
wife, who visit the vessels in the harbor, 
distributing religious matter, saying a 
kind word to these men of the sea, and 
inviting them to the Gospel meeting held 
every night in the year, in the ball on the 
first floor. It has clothed, furnished 
meals and transportation home to all 
worthy, destitute or shipwrecked seamen. 
During the past three months twenty-five 
men of this kind have been cared for, 
In the Gospel meetings at night may be 
seen business men, who, after their day’s 
labor, are working among these men and 
women who attend, pointing them to 
Christ. 

Where the Mission Is. 


It is located at No. 270 South Broad- 
way, three doors from Thames Street, 
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surrounded by one hundred and _ fifty- 
seven saloous, by actual count, within a 
radius of two blocks each way, besides 
places of worse character. The officers 
for 1886 are :— 

President, Joshua lLeyering; Véce- 
President, William Dugdale; Dzrectors, 
Joshua Levering, P. C. Williams, M. D., 
Charles H. Snow, John W. Rice, William 
Dugdale, John L. Reed, George W. Cor- 
ner, L. M. Levering, and B. W. Jenkins; 
Treasurer, Li M. Levering; Secretary, 
B. W. Jenkins; Missionary, W. C. Dan- 
ner. 


Oregon. 
ASTORIA. 


Over date July 9th, Mr. J. McCormac, 
sailor-missionary, said :— 

** Yesterday I performed the sad office 
of burying a sailor, THomas CAHILL, a 
Prussian, 23 years of age, who, the day 
previous, fell from the main topmast of 
the Beemah to the deck, and died in a 
very few minutes from his wounds. 
Capt Mursra says that he was an excel- 
lent young man and a trustworthy sailor. 


Such is life. On Tuesday I had a con- 
versation with this young man so full of 
life and hope. On Thursday I preached 
his funeral serroon standing by his grave. 
There were about fifty seamen present. 
May God grant that this loud call and 
solemn warning may do them good! 

‘** There is no place where such admo- 
nitions are less heeded than here. Al- 
most every day fishermen are drowned 
on the river-bar and are never heard of 
again. Like leaves of the forest. or rain 
on the ocean, they drop out of sight and 
are soon forgotten. I suppose that not 
less than one hundred and fifty fishermen 
are drowned in the Columbia River every 
year.” 


——<8 6-<@___. 
Loan Library Memoranda. 


Our District Secretary at Boston, Mass., 
transmits the following memoranda in 
connection with libraries taken off vessels 
at that port, for refitting and reship- 
ment :— 

Library No. 7.040, sent out in 1880, 
by Mr. W. Batuarp, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Taken from schooner Panama of Ply- 
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. 


mouth, Mass., Captain Trinpy. ‘‘ Your 
library has be2n read by me and by all 
my crew, as well as by my family. I 
thank you for the good books. I hope 
that I am a better man for reading them. 
They have been a source of comfort to 
me and my crew for the last year.” 


No. 7,728, sent out in 1883, by Mrs. L. 
A. SCHERMERHORN, Homer, N. Y. Taken 
from the bark Benjamin Dickerman, re- 
ceived on the B. D. by exchange of li- 
brary with the bark 2. G. Reed. Cap- 
tain Cook of the first named bark speaks 
very highly of the library. He and his 
crew have read all the books with much 
pleasure and profit. 
the Society for the use of them. 


No. 8,106, sent out in 1884, by Miss. 
Remineron, Brooklyn, N. Y. Taken from 
schooner W. #. and R. Liluck. Captain 
TAYLOR says that the books have all been 
read by all on board. The captain and 
crew speak very highly of them. 


No. 8,115, contributed in 1884, by J. 
W. Hamerstey, Esq., New York City. 
Taken from schooner Henry of Addison,. 
Me., Captain Lrysny. ‘I have a good 


report from this library. Every book 
has been read many times. The best of 
care has been taken of them, as you see, 
and the captain says that more than fifty 
persons have had access to them. He 
speaks very encouragingly, indeed, about 
the work of the library on his vessel. 
Some of those who have read the books 


They wish to thank 


have been greatly helped to do better, | 


and to live purer lives.” 


No. 8,166, sent out in 1884, by the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Newington. Conn. Taken from the bark 
J. G. Pendleton. Captain Cotcorp. ** As. 
near as I can learn the books have all 


been read by the captain and by all om 


board.” 


tO 


“Encouraging Cruelty At 
Sea.” 


We reprint, below, a portion of an edi- 
torial article from the WV. Y. Tribune, 
—mainly because the Sattors’ MAGAzInE 
in May, 1882, and in May, 1884, under 
the headings “‘A Terrible Tale of the 


1 


| 
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Sea,” and ‘‘A Terrible Tale of the Sea 
Revived—Another Chapter,” presented 
to its readers the main facts of the con- 
signment and sentence of Warts, the 
brute, whose abuse of the crew of the 
Gatherer made his a notable and typical 
case of outrage and cruelty upon the 
deep. 

We have no knowledge as to influences 
or considerations which led President 
CLEVELAND to pardon this wretch, for 
whom no degree of punishment possible 
to be meted out by men would be ade- 
quate to his deserts. The 7rvbune states 
that the dispatch announcing the pardon 
declares that it was ‘‘granted by the 
President on a showing that the punish- 
ment inflicted on the sailor was deserved.” 
There has been so much allegation of 
this sort in connection with similar cases 
brought into the courts, as to make the 
average and practical administration up- 
on these cases a travesty of justice so far 
as the common sailor is concerned; and 
it therefore seems worth while to reprint, 
here, the utterance of Judge Sain, of 
Neyada, before whom Watts was convict- 
ed in San Francisco, made at the time of 
administering sentence, on the 5th March, 
1884. He said:— 

«The offenses were committed without 
the slightest provocation on men who 
were scarcely more than boys. No proof 
of any kind was introduced to show that 
there had been any insubordination or 
disobedience of the crew. The Judge 
was surprised that the world was wide 
enough to hold both crew and officers of 
the ship. He should have supposed that 

rivate vengeance would have more quick- 
y accomplished the punishment of the 
officers. and that it would not have been 
left to the slow course of the law.” 


Judge Sabin then sentenced Watts to 
four years in San Quentin for putting 
out the eye of Gustave ApLUNG, and to 
two years for beating Rasmussrn with 
the brass knuckles, the latter sentence to 
begin on the expiration of the former. 

It would appear that President Cleve- 
land, whom we by no means judge in 
this matter, until he be heard from,— 
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owes it to himself, at least, to apprise the 
public of the grounds for his action. 


“* President Cleveland has abused the 
power vested in him by pardoning one of 
the most inhuman ruffians ever convicted 
of cruelty at sea. This man, William 
Watts, was chief mate of the ship Gath- 
erer. He was tried in San Francisco, 
and convicted on February 28th, 1884, 
of cruelly beating and wounding seamen. 
On March 5th, 1884, he was sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment in the State 
Prison at San Quentin. The testimony 
given on the trial showed Watts to be an 
atrocious scoundrel. His own captain 
declared that he was not a man but a 
fiend. It was shown that on the voyage 


from Liverpool to San Francisco not a 
day passed without some brutal outrage. 
The deck of the ship was continually 
stained with the blood of the crew. Out 
of mineteen hands, eighteen suffered 
abuse at his hands. ‘Not content with 
ordinary ruffianism, this brute invented 
new modes of torture, distinguished alike 
oy eruelty and obscenity. It was said 
that the evidence on the trial was so hor- 
rible that Judge Horrman, a veteran of 
thirty years’ experience on the bench, 
turned faint and sick, 

‘* Not half of the evidence could be pub- 
lished, but what did find its way into the 
San Francisco papers so roused public 
indignation that the prisoner would have 
been lynched had he not been strongly 
guarded whenever he went to or left the 
court-room. There have been many in- 
famous sea-bullies, but Watts of the 
Gatherer exceeded them all That he 
feared justice for his crimes was shown 
by the fact that he deserted bis ship as 
soon as she made land, and tried to es- 
cape. So abominable was his record that 
it was a matter for astonishment that the 
seamen whom he delighted to outrage 
had not killed him. Never, in short, 
was there a case which called more loudly 
for exemplary punisment. Never was 
there a case in which such action as 
President Cleveland has taken was more 
flagrantly inexcusable. To suggest that 
the President’s confidence has been 
abused, cannot mitigate his offense. It 
is an outrage for an executive officer to 
act under such ignorance of the facts as 
makes it possible for any one to mislead 
him, Nothing was easier than to ascer- 
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tain the truth in this matter, and the 
truth must have made the exercise of 
executive clemency impossible,—unless, 
indeed, it is to be supposed that the Pres- 
ident of the United States is actually in 
sympathy with as vile a scoundrel as ever 
escaped the gallows.”—WV. Y. Tribune, 
July 22nd. 


at 0 a> o-gme 


Advance Wages of Seamen. 

A dispatch dated August 12th, from 
Washington, D. C., to the V. Y. Tri- 
bune says that reports received at the U. 
S. Treasury Department show that con- 
siderable misapprehension exists among 
U.S. Shipping Commissioners and others 
as to the effect of the statutes relating to 
the payment of wages to seamen. While 
some of the Shipping Commissioners con- 
sider that ‘‘ advance” wages can now be 
paid, others construe the law as forbid- 
ding such payments. The Treasury De- 
partment has consequently issued a cireu- 
lar instructing all persons that payment 
of ‘‘advance” wages is forbidden by the 
law; but that allotments of wages may 
be made before they are due, to a wife, 
mother, or other relative, or to an orig- 
inal creditor in liquidation of any just 
debt for board or clothing which the sea- 
man may have contracted prior to engage- 
ment. But the statute limits the allot- 
ment, in the case of a creditor, to an 
amount not exceeding $10 per month for 
each month of the time usually required 
for the voyage for which the seaman has 
shipped. The circular says further:— 
‘“ All attempts at evasions of the law on 
the part of owners, agents, masters, or 
consignees, either by cashing seamen’s 
promissory notes with a view to collection 
abroad, by shipments at nominal wages 
for a part or the whole of the voyage, by 
the sale of the seaman’s kit to the mate 
or other person, and the payment of the 
proceeds to the sailor’s landlord, or by 
other analagous devices, will be perilous, 
in view of the penalty announced by the 
statute.” 


We have lately been assured by one 
long cognizant of matters connected with 
this subject, that by virtue of the agita- 
tion concerning it, more or less steadily 
carried on for years past, the payment of 
“advances” to seamen in this country 
at large, whatever may be the case in 
given localities, by reason of the evasion 
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of law,—is practically ended. If our in-) 
formation be correct, it is germane to say 
that the Sartors’ MaGazinu has contend-} 
ed too long and too earnestly for this re- 
sult, not to be heartily thankful for it. 


Obituary. 
U. S. ADMIRAL WORDEN. 


U.S. Rear-Admiral Worpen died at | 
his residence in Newport, R. 1, July 
12th, after a long illness. Born in Penn- 
sylvania in the year 1818, he was ap- 
pointed to the Navy from Ohio, Jan. 9th, 
1834. He was commissioned as Lieute- 
nant Feb. 21st, 1847, and served in the 
Home Squadron. At the outbreak of the 
civil war, he was assigned to the frigate 


Minnesota, of the Home Squadron. He} 
commanded the steamer Yankee of the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron in 
1861, and the steamer Stars and Stripes 
of the same squadron in 1862. He assist- 
ed at the capture of Roanoke Island and 
Newbern. For his gallant service at the 
latter place, he was commended by Rear 
Admiral Goldsborough. He was com- 
missioned as commander July 16th, 1862, 
In 1864-5 he was appointed fleet captain 
of the Hast Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
He blockaded the rebel ram Stonewall 
in the port of Havana, West Indies, un- 
til her surrender to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. In 1865 he commanded the Bien- 
ville in the West Indies. Having been 
commissioned as commodore April 27th, 
1871, he afterward commanded at the 
naval station, New London, 1872-4, and 
was finally commissioned as rear-admiral 
in February, 1875, commanding in the 
South Pacific station until 1876, retiring 
from service March 27th, 1877. 


CAPTAIN SUMMERS. 


Joun J. SummeERs, master of the U. S. 
Lighthouse Department steamer John 
Rodgers, is supposed to have thrown 
himself into the sea off Black Rock near 
Bridgeport, Conn., early on the morning 
of August 12th, and to have been drowned. 
He lived at Stapleton, S. I. 


SEAMAN—CHESTER. 


STEPHEN SEAMAN, an ex U.S. Naval | 
Officer, died at his home in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 20th. He was born in New 
York City in 1822, and entered the Navy 
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in 1846 as a warrant officer. He served 
through the Mexican civil war, and re- 
tired in 1884 on half-pay. He had made 
his home in Brooklyn, for the last nine 
years. He left a wife and three children, 
—Captain H. C. Cuuster, of the U.S. 
Fish Commission, died at Noank, Conn., 
July 19th. He was connected with the 
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Commission from its earliest days. Some 
two years previous to that he was in the 
Arctic Ocean as one of the celebrated 
Hall Arctic Expedition. He had the 
credit of reaching as near the pole as any 
explorer previous to Greely, and through 
his heroism at least half the members of 
the Hall Expedition were rescued. 


«THE RINGING 0’? THE KIRK BELL.’* 


It was Jean McGregor, the fisherman’s wife.—and she stood at her cabin door, 
And shuddered to see the angry storm that raged on the Scottish shore. 
For oh, ’twas a dark and fearsome night, and Willie, her man, away, 

And Robin, her one wee bairn, so ill,—he would hardly see the day. 

And only she and her dying babe alone in their home that night, 

While the wind and waves came roaring up, and filled her soul with fright. 
She turned for comfort to still her fears, and kissed her baby so fair, 
When, lo! the sea and the sky and the rocks were lit with a lurid glare. 
Up sprang poor Jean with a pallid face, and a cry that had no sound, 

As she gazed beyond the breakers where a vessel had run aground. 

She saw the flames shoot up on high, but she heard no signal gun, 

And she knew the crew in the burning ship must perish, every one, 

Unless from the little village just a half a mile away, 

Came help from the sleeping fishermen, so tired with toil all day. 


One moment of agonizing thought for the fisherman’s wife, and then 
The struggle was o’er; she must leave her child for the sake of the shipwrecked men. 


Back to the bed where baby lay went Jean in her agony, 

Crying out, ‘*O bairnie, I dour na gang, lest thou dee awa’ from me!” 
Then down on her knees she knelt, and prayed:—‘‘ O my dear Father above, 
Tak care o’ my wee sick bairnie, do, for the sake 0’ Thy tender love! 

Oh, haud him frae ill whiles I gang awa’, and gin it please Thy will, 

Let him na dee this nicht, that I coom back to him living still! ee 

Then out in the storm the path she took was the nearer way by the sea, 

And on she sped from rock to rock, brave Jean, so fearlessly! 

She had left her child in the Father’s care, so she sent no backward thought 
To the lonely cabin, lest strength and will should fail in the help she sought. 
The village reached at last,—ah me! could she ever waken its men? 

So silent it lay in slumber deep, her spirit sank; but then 


*Twas only an instant of despair; ** T’ll awa’ to the kirk mysel’, 
And God be giving me strength to pull wi’ my ain twa hands th 


e bell!” 


Above the roar of the elements, the clang of the bell rang out! 

And the seamen tired, awoke from sleep with many a call and shout, 
The glare from the ship its own tale told; strong arms pulled sturdily 
Across the waves,—and never a man from the ship was lost at sea. 


«© Who rang the bell?” was the ery at last. 
Well had she done her work! 


Lay Jean McGregor, the bonny lass! 


* A fact. 


Ah, there on the floor of the kirk 
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And now they bore her all tenderly to the little cabin door 

Where they all imagined her child had died, alone on the rocky shore. 
But what saw she when they entered in, as she opened her eyes again? 
Her bairn alive, and greeting her! her Robin relieved from pain! 
‘“Nae deid? nae deid? Alive i’ the morn? 
For Willie’ll na lose his laddie noo; God’s ower guid to me!” 

The fishermen took themselves away ;—but Jean, young Willie’s wife, 

Was on her knees, and giving thanks for the gift of her bairnie’s life. 

Long years have passed since that ‘‘ deid o’ nicht,” when rang the old kirk bell, 
But the dames of the Scottish hamlet love the story e’en yet to tell. 


For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


A Sailor’s Christian Experi- 
ence. 


The writer was a yolunteer officer in 
the American Navy, 1862-1865, promo- 
ted for gallantry, then degraded by in- 
temperance and falling into the rank of 
a common sailor, His father is a minister 
of the Gospel. 


‘*Tt was on the ship Sunrise, Capt. R. 
K. Cnharke, lying in the habor of San 
Francisco in 1875, that I first became 
anxious for my state. The hope that then 
first entered my heart has never entire- 
ly deserted me. Many atime I have fallen 
back to old habits; many a time I have 
come back with shame and confusion, 
and prayed and begged for forgiveness 
and strength. I have been very weak 
and very miserable. For weeks and weeks 
I have gone not daring even to pray, but 
feeling all the time a kind of inward 
groaning to God for mercy and help; and 
when | have gone back to my bible and 
closet I have always found great comfort 
and peace. My faith is sometimes falter- 
ing, and my love is far too weak; but I 
do believe, and I do love Him, and I trust 
His promise ‘ whosoever believeth shall 
be saved.’ I cannot tell you how often I 
am filled with sorrow and remorse for my 
sins and backslidings. I get so thorough- 
ly sick of myself that I wonder almost if 
such a one as | am may be permitted to 
apply Christ’s promise to myself. But 
He says, ‘whosoever.’ Why isit that I 
am always doing and saying things I 
hate and wish undone and unsaid? And 
yet, in spite of my sins and wickedness, 
my guilt and misery, not the money of a 
Vanderbilt could tempt me to barter my 
faith and trust in His redeeming blood, 
His pardoning love. 
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O God be praised!” laughed she, 


Mary D. Brine, in Congregationalist. 


““But I am not always so miserable. 
There are bright days when the Savior’ 
seems very near to me, and His love 
seems to flow over me like a wave, and 
fill all space;—days when, in spite of 
everything, I am very, very happy. | 
Pray God for me that those days may 
come more frequently!” 


———__—_ to ______ 


Oil on Stormy Seas. 

A letter has been received at the U.S. 
Hydrographic Office at Washington, D. 
C., from Captain Trant of the steamship 
Venetian, which vessel recently picked 
up the disabled steamship Werra in mid- 
ocean and towed her into port. He says 
that on the evening of August 8rd a 
strong west-northwest gale prevailed, and 
heavy seas were constantly breaking over 
the bow of the Werra, endangering the 
tow lines and threatening the loss of the 
tow. Captain Trant caused an oil-bag 
to be hung from each side of the Vene- 
tian and towed some distance astern, 
with the instant result of smoothing the 
sea about the disabled ship. The captain 
and officers of the Werra gathered on the 
forecastle and tried to make out what the 
Venetian was doing to accomplish such 
gratifying results. The next morning 
signals were exchanged on the subject, 
the Werra reporting that after the oil- 
bags were hung out the vessel made much — 
better weather, not a drop of water broke | 
on board, and the ship was in ail respects 
more comfortable. 


Oe 


Transfer of Captain Bray. 

Captain [satan Bray, for years in com- 
mand of the Missionary Ship Morning 
Star, belonging to the A. B. C. F. M., 
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as accepted the position of general sec- 
etary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
ociation in Oakland, California. He has 
yritten more than once, and acceptably, 
‘or the Sartors’ MaGaAzine, and we trust 
1e may be heard from by our readers, 
vain, 
—_—+.__ 
For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


In Peril at Sea. 
Alone and helpless on the storm-tossed ocean, 
Rising and falling with the billows’ swell,— 
What joy to hear above the wild commotion, 
The watchman’s cheering ery of ‘All, all’s 
well |’ 


Louder the crashing sounds above and under, 
Drowning the booming of the half-hour bell, 
But high above the noise of wave, wind, thun- 
der, 
Comes the shrill, cheery cry of “All, all’s 
well!” 


When waves of doubt against my heart are 
beating, 

‘And seem almost to sound Faith’s final knell, 

Then comes in whispers soft, a heavenly greet- 


ing, 
“ Fear not oh fainting heart!” for ‘‘All, all’s 
well |”? 


And when ’mid Jordan’s flood my soul shall 
shiver, 
And all its waves and billows o’er me swell,— 
Oh Jesus, Savior, mayest Thou me deliver — 
And whisper to my spirit, ‘AUJ, all’s well!” 
Sp isle 18}; 


————q@68 +S _—— 


Books, Etc. 

Eyeusn Hymns: Their Authors and 
History. By Samuel Willoughby Duf- 
field. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls, 1886. 
pp. 675. 

However excellent a manual of hymnol- 
ogy the Laudes Domini of Rev. Dr. C. 
S, Ropinson,—the author of English 
Hymns put limitations about his own 
volume that are to be regretted, when he 
restricted himself to the lyrics and their 
authors contained in the first-named 
book, as the basis of his own noble work. 
But, this aside, he has made a contribu- 
tion to sacred literature, of permanent 
value, quite unequalled, all things con- 
sidered, by anything of its kind. It isa 
book of fascinating interest,—and one of 
utmost practical service, moreover, to 


Contributors. 
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any Christian disciple, church, pastor. 
It is to be hoped that the future and kin- 
dred labors of Dr. Duffield may soon have 
their appropriate fruit. 


Carmina Sanctorum. A selection of 
Hymns and Songs of Praise, with tunes. 
Edited by Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, 
Zachary Eddy, Lewis Ward Mudge. 
Copyright, A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York and Chicago, pp. 447. 

ScrIPTURE READINGS ARRANGED FOR 
Responstve Worsuip. Copynight 1886. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chi- 
cago, pp. 145. 

Carmina Sanctorum approximates, if it 
be not,—the ideal hymn-book for church 
use. This is true in reference alike to 
its hymns, music, shape and mechanism.— 
Scripture Readings is the judicious work 
of a busy and successful pastor in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and with its employment of 
the new revised version of the Holy 
Scriptures for its text, should have the 
considerate attention of any church pro- 
posing to adopt a book for Responsive 
Readings in public religious service. 


Awnnuat Report oF THE Roya Na- 
TIONAL LuirE Boat InstiruTion for 1886, 
with Lists of Committee, Officers and 
London, Eng. Printed 
For The Institution. pp. 164. 


At the close of 1885, the total number 
of Life-boats under the management of 
the Committee was 290. During 1885, 
the Institution’s Life-boats were launch - 
ed 190 times on service, and about 760 
times for inspection and exercise. In the 
past sixty-two years of its existence, the 
Tnstitution has awarded 97 Gold Medals, 
972 Silver Medals, 14 Binocular Glasses, 
8 Telescopes and 86,6297. in money for 
life-saving work on the coasts of Great 
Britain. The amount received in 1889 
in respect. of subscriptions, donations, 
dividends, etc., (the Institution having 
no resources but those from voluntary 
donations) was 14,630/. in special gifts 
to defray expenses connected with va- 
rious Life boat establishments, 


The AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND So- 
crery acknowledges with thanks, the re- 
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ceipt of the following letter, and the 
books therein named :— 
New York, Aug. 3rd, 1886. 


We send you herewith fifty copies of 
Tur HEAVENLY VISION AND OTHER SER- 
mons, by the Rev. Henry M. Boorn, 
D.D., having been requested by a ‘‘ friend 
of seamen” to present the same to the 
Society, for use in their Loan Libraries. 

Very truly yours, 
A. D. F. Ranpoiten & Co. 


eS ooo 


Sailors’ Home, New York, 


190 CHERRY STREET. 
Reported by F. Alexander, Lessee, for the 


month of 
Juty, 1886. 
TPOCALATTL VaULSe arco ecu tattr htees claccie! sieve 87 
Deposited for safe keeping........... $1,280 
of which $625 was sent to relatives and 
friends, and $485 was returned to boarders. 


>). 


Planets for September, 1886. 


Mercury is a morning star rising on the ist 
at 4 o’clock, and north of east 18° 57’; is at its 
greatest elongation at 4 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd, being 18° 5’ west of the Sun; is 
at its greatest brilliancy on the morning of the 
5th, at this time is very favorably situated for 
observation, rising on this morning at 4h. 6m., 
and north of east 18° 16’; isin conjunction with 
the Moon on the afternoon of the 27th at 3h. 
12m., being 1° 6’ south; is in superior conjunc- 
tion with the Sun at 11 o’clock on the evening 
of the 27th, and during the remainder of the 
month is an evening star. 


VENUS is a morning star rising on the Ist at 
3h. 28m., and north of east 28° 87’; is in con- 
junction with Leonis on the afternoon”of the 
11th at 2 o’clock, being 28’ north; isin conjune- 
tion with the Moon at 23m. before noon on the 
26th, being 34’ north, at this time is eclipsed to 
all persons situated between the parallels of 
latitude 4° north and 70° south. 


Mars is an evening star setting on the Ist at 
8h. 45m., and south of west 18° 55’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the forenoon of 
the 2nd at 8h. 46m., being 5° 26’ south. 


JUPITER is an evening Star setting on the 1st 
at Th. 41m., and south of west 3° 1/; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the morning of the 
28th at 5h. 51m., being 2° 9 south. 


SATURN is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
th. 20m., and north of east 29° 18’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
22nd at 5h. 81m., being 3° 29’ north. 


New York University. RR... B: 
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Receipts for July, 1886. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 
Stratham, Cong. church...........-.- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Andover, West Parish ch. Seamen’s 
Friend Soc’y, to const. Rev. F. W. 
Green and Mrs. H. Pauline Jeffer- 


gon, [i M's. See eee ee 60 0d 

Chelsea, Miss M. E. Brooks, for lib’y. 20 00 
A Briend).chooe. secs ett Peas 6 1 
Lowell, Estate of J. K. Chase, per H. 

@. Howe, for lib’shkeernase ts  eLOLEDS 
Millbury, 1st Cong. church........... 8 90 
Natick, ist Cong. church.........-... 20 0 
New Bedford, Trinitarian church.... 645 
Northboro, C. Cong. church 8. § , for 

LUD AT Var <ee aekisetie cane eerie 20 0G 
Pittsfield, 1st Cong. church.......... 37 0 
Reading, Cong: church: 32 0)-).-1c\-em islets 4 0d 
South Boston, Phillips church........ 30 0d 
Springfield, 1st Cong. church... .... 34 1 

South church. 0 22:.osn cates soaeeee G1 
Worcester, Piedmont church 20 0 
Salem St. church aesscnset: se eee 8 0G 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, Central Falls church..... 36 2G 
Tiverton, Cong. ch. S. 8., of wh. in 
full, for lib’y, $6.86..... goose 11 80 
CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia, Congchurch’. <2issics.- se 13 0 
Bristol. Cong. church... oxdichofe cea On 
Meriden,/O. By Arnolds. tecccccamees 10 00) 
Middletown, Ist Cong. church ..... 80 87 
South Cong. churchats) peessasers 41 521 
New Britain, Special Contribution by 

a member of the South church... 5 00 
New Haven, A. B. Beach...:......... 1 00 
Salisbury, Cong church. cesses 7 50 
Wallingford, Wallingford Cong. ch.. 8 33) 


New York. 

Auburn, ‘‘ Mizpah,”’ for five lib’s in 
memoriam, viz: the ‘‘ Lansing,’’ 
the ‘‘Mary Martin,’’ the ‘' EKd- 
ward Hyde,” the ‘Edward 
Browne,” and the ‘‘Edith Wilkin.”’ 

Brooklyn, Commander Theodore F. 
Jewell, U.S. S. Hssex, Brooklyn 


Navy, Ward ccc. sree een 5 00 | 
Elomenr; (Cong. churehyscaeent cee 16 78 
New York City, Collegiate Reformed 

Dultchtch jae. 4. eset one ee ane 21 28 

Capt. Simmons of bark Matanzas, 
for library Wworkie.accnes careeoans 3 00 
Wl AD Dative cn sees eee 1 00 
Southampton, Emma J. Huntting, for 
lib’y to be called the ‘‘ Huntting 
and Corwith Library No. 7”’..... 20 00 
New JERSEY. 
Franklin Park, Reformed church. .. 18 14 
Morristown, The Children’s Mission- 

ary Society of 1st Pres. ch. of Mor- 

ristown, for alib’y intheirname. 20 00 
South Orange, George H. Brown..... 15 00 

MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, John S. Jones............. 50 00 
OHIO. 
Elyria, Bequest of Mr. L. A. Moody, 
deceased. late of Elyria, Ohio, per 
Geo. He Hily, adintinte ase rete 100 00 
ENGLAND. 
London, Mrs. David Dyer............ 5 00 


$1,050 42 
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‘Gast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days,’—Ece. II: 1. 


Hiding in the Rock. 


** Craigie, have you seen little Jean to- 
day?” asked Davy. Craigie was an old 
sailor, and a funny-looking man. 

‘‘Have you seen little Jean?” Davy 
repeated. 

“Yes,” said Craigie. 

** Please where?” 

““T had just run my boat into the cove 
there where I saw little Jean coming 
along the sands. I thought it was rather 
risky, knowing the tide would soon turn; 
but I thought of the ‘stairs’ yonder, and 
concluded it would be all right.” 

“‘The stairs!” involuntarily exclaim- 
ed Davy. 

The ‘‘ stairs” were constructed in the 
side of the cliff, partly of wood, but in 
places the ascent was helped by the out- 
line of the rock. It was at the worst 
part of the beach, though, that one took 
the ‘‘ stairs” into which the waves came 
foaming and rushing like wild animals 
all let loose at once. Davy ran with all 
his might for the ‘‘stairs,” and looked 
down. Did he see her? 

Where was little Jean this rough Oc- 
tober day? 

Little Jean had been in the red school- 
1ouse at the corner of the roads that 
ifternon. 


*“And shall I tie the strings of my 
little Jean’s hat?” said the school-mis- 
tress; ‘‘and shall I pin your shawl, dearie? 
It is time now to go.” 

“Tf you please, teacher.” 

“And which way will you go home 
to-night,— over the pasture or across the 
sands?” 

“** Across the sands. 
shorter way.” 

“But, won’t the tide turn?” 

**O, I think not. I can run quick to 
the ‘stairs.’ Mother is sick, and needs 
me to help Davy.” 

“You help Davy?” You are a smart 
girl. Let me give you a kiss, dear.” 

Little Jean followed the path winding 
through a ravine down to the sea and 
then trotted along the sands. 

“« How high the rocks are!” she said, 
watching the sea-birds flying about the 
cliffs. ‘* And the sea,—how ugly it is! ”’ 

But what makes the little figure in the 
red shawl hurry faster along the narrow 
sands between the sea and the cliffs. 

‘“*T believe the tide has turned.” 
looked anxiously out to sea. 

She saw the water frothing about 
Wreckers’ Ledge, and well understood 
what the sign meant. The tide had turn- 


It is much the 


She 
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ed and was angrily foaming about the 
first obstacle. 

Now, little one, hurry! hurry! hurry! 
The tide is coming! 

“‘ Where are the ‘ stairs?*” 

Little Jean looked, and saw their well- 


worn line mounting the cliff. If she 
could only reach them! 
The water rolled within six feet of her, 


—four feet, three feet. Quick, quick, 
little one! 

“It seemed as if the waters knew that a 
little girl was on the sands, and strove 
hard to overtake her. 

Two feet! One foot! And now as she 
stood on the lowest step of the ‘‘stairs,” 
one bold wave washed the fringe of her 
red shawl. She mounted the second, the 
third also; but the waves were pressing 
hard after her. A huge billow came 
wrathful and rushing. It almost touched 
her. There was a broad shelf of rock 
above her, and there the cliff receded, 
making a sheltering hollow. Could she 
reach it? She would try. Up, up, up 
she climbed and gained the place of safé- 
ty. No wave would reach her there. She 
threw herself down on the large step, and 
crept into the hollow; safe, safe at last. 
She would rest a while, she said. And 
in the ears of the tired child the noise of 
the sea became a monotonous music, 
hushing her to drowsiness, then to sleep. 


She fancied that an angel came to her. 

Then the angel seemed to change and 
on to his locks went a sailor’s cap. He 
seemed to lose his wings, and put ona 
fisherman’s rough jacket. Then he spoke 
with Davy’s voice, and called to her, 
“Little Jean! Little Jean! Darling, 
what are you doing here?” 

**O, Davy, is this you? 
only hiding in the rock.” 


Only hiding; 


Then this good human angel took her 
in his arms, and carried her up the stairs, 
across the pasture, and so home. 

‘* My little girl had a narrow escape. 
I wouldn’t go across the sands again,” 
said the mother, stroking Jean’s soft hair. 
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‘*But I wanted to help you the soonel 
I won’t go again. I am sorry to worn 
you, mother.” | 
«© And Davy said that you were hiding 
in the rock, dear. The Savior is the pre 
cious refuge to His children,—a Rock a 


Safety. Don’t forget it. Always trus 
Him. Always be found hiding in th 
Rock.” | 


Little Jean did not forget it. 
Through life and when death’s dary 
wave came rolling towards her, she wa 
found hiding, hiding in the Rock. 


———“—<@- ae __ 


Stanley. 

From the inmate of a poor-house to aj 
honored guest in royal palaces is consi 
erable of a leap, but it is only one of m# 
ny wonderful exploits in the life of Hu 
ry M. Sranuey, the celebrated Africa 
explorer. When three years of age } 
was sent to a poor-house in Wales, 4] 
maining ten years. Then he ran awag 
to sea and brought up in New Orlean{ 
where a merchant took a fancy to tli 
lad, adopted him and gave him his nam 
The man soon died, leaving no will, an 
young Stanley was again thrown upc 
the world. He spent a few years in t 
California mines, then entered the Coy 
federate Army, was taken prisoner an 
afterwards enlisted as a Union Soldie 
After the war he was engaged by t 
New York Herald to go to the East a 
report a Turkish insurrection. Retur 
ing home by the way of England, 1 
went to the Welsh poor-house where 
spent his boyhood and gave the inmaty 
a good dinner. Then the Herald gay 
him the grand commission to go and fire 
Livingstone in the heart of Africa. TH 
story of their meeting thrilled all Euro; 
and America,—and Stanley, returning f 
England with a great collection of Lix 
ingstone’s letters and journals, was tk 
guest of princes and nobles. If the boy 
want to know about the rest of his lif 
they must read “Through the Dark Cot 
tinent.”—Congregationalist. 


| 
| 
| 
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Loan Library Reports. 

The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1886, was 8,512; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 9,170; the total shipments aggregating 17,682. The number of volumes in 
these libraries was 452,768, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
10 824,683 men. Nine hundred and fifty-eight ibraries, with 34,488 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 109,530 men.—One hundred and fourteen librarves were placed in one 
hundred and fourteen Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, contain- 
ing 4,104 volumes, accessible to eight hundred and ten Keepers and surfmen. 


During July, 1886, forty-seven loan libraries, twenty-six new and twenty-one reship- 


ped were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 
8, 653-8, 668, 


were No. 8,644, with Nos. 
8,497-8,505, inclusive, at Boston. 


The new libraries 
inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 


The twenty-one libraries reshipped were :— 


No. 5,155; No. 6,139; No. 7,203; No. 
Sain 40 /eremnno (6.60 ce amcaumye LO 
Scam Oal Gmecerenceilplleny cncmnis 200. ent 


7,600; No. 7,774; No. 8,106; No. 8,190; F 
‘ 7695; “ 7983; ‘* 8,166; “* 8,216; 
7,724; © 8014; “ 8,186; ‘ 8459. 


Lending a Hand. 
About forty years ago several haulers 
were employed in carrying pig iron from 
Braymbo to Queen’s Ferry. Among the 


number was one William Griffiths, who 


is still alive. This man, when going 
down Tinkersdale one day with his load 
of iron, was accosted by a stranger, who 
chatted very freely with him, Among 
the questions, the stranger asked how 
much he got per ton for carrying the 
iron. 

‘¢ Six and sixpence,” said the carter. 

«What weight have you on the cart?” 

«* About a ton and a half.” 

<¢ And what do you pay for gates?” 

‘* Highteen pence.” 

<‘How much does it cost to keep the 
mare?” 

«Thirteen shillings a week.” 

Presently they reached the foot. of the 
Mill Hill. ‘‘ How are you going to get 
this up hill?” asked the stranger. 

«Oh, I mun get my shuder’ and push 
up here.” 

‘‘T’l] help you a bit,” said he; and he 
at once put his shoulder to the cart, and 
pushed up the hill, well. 


When they reacned the top, the hauler 
said, ‘‘You an’ me been as good as a 
chain horse.” 

‘Well, well,” said the stranger, ‘I 
don’t know how the poor horse’s legs are, 
but mine ache very much indeed. I 
suppose you can manage now?” 

“Ves, thank you,” said the hauler; 
and, wishing him good day, they separ- 
ated. As soon as the stranger was gone, 
a tradesman asked Griffiths if he knew 
who had been helping him. 

““No,” said he, ‘‘he’s a perfect stranger 
to me.” 

‘That was Mr. Gladstone,” said the 
tradesman. 

“‘Mr. Gladstone! ” responded the haul- 
er, ‘‘I dun know what he’ll think o’ me, 
then; for I never S%7’d him, nor nothin’. 
I thought he was some farmer.” 

eo 


Bible With a Strange Sea- 
Life. 

The present Morning Star, the mis- 
sionary vessel belonging to the A. B. C. 
F. M., and built by contributions of the 
children in this country, has a Bible, 
says the Missionary Herald, which has 
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had a remarkable sea-life of about twenty 
years. The fiy-leaf states that it was 
presented, October 12th, 1866, by Annie 
Williams and John Todd, little children 
of Rey. Charles J. Hill, at that time of 
Gloversville, New York, ‘‘in grateful re- 
membrance of deliverance in shipwreck, 
June 22nd, 1866.” Underneath are the 
following entries by different captains :— 
“Saved from the wreck.of the second 
Morning Star, October 18th, 1869.” 
«Transferred to the third Morning Siar, 
July 22nd, 1871.” ‘Saved from the 
wreck of the third Morning Star, Feb- 
ruary 22nd, 1884.” ‘Transferred to the 
fourth Morning Star. June 22nd, 1885.” 
Captain Bray, late of the J. S., in giv- 
ing the above facts, says:—*‘ Thus this 
Bible has sailed the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans; has rounded stormy Cape Horn; 
has seen two shipwrecks; has been opened 
and read at many religious exercises on 
these vessels, and now has come to this 
our new steamer, sound in body, with 
the gilt words Morning Star on the cover 
still distinct, and ready and good for fu- 
ture service.” 
6 - Oo 
At the Lighthouse. 

It is a merry party of them that have 
come to visit the lighthouse at Rocky 
Point. The keeper will take them up 
into the lantern and show them the lamp 
and the bright lenses, clear as crystal, 
through which the rays of light are shot 
far out over the sea. I was in a light- 
house last summer whose light, the keep- 
er said, could be seen thirty miles off on 
the ocean. This was a very powerful 
light, one of the best in the world. 

There is a great responsibility upon a 
lighthouse-keeper. It will not do for 
him or his assistants to be at all negli- 
gent. They must keep the lamp trimmed 
and filled. They must see that it is light- 
ed at sundown every night and that it 
does not go out until sunrise; for if the 
light was out during the night some ves- 
sel might be wrecked as a consequence. 
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Children, you ought to be lighthouses. 
You ought to shine so in your conduct as) 
to guide others in the right way. But. 
in order to do this you will need to take 
heed; you will need to keep a close watch 
over yourself; you will need to keep your 
lamp full of the oil of divine truth by the | 
study of God’s Word and by prayer. 
Will you not try to keep your lamps 
trimmed and burning?—Child’s Paper. — 

$$$ 
It WERE Better, O Lorn, that I 


Should go through the world with one eye, 
If Thou, Light and Guide, be but nigh. 


It were better, O Savior Divine, 
To lose this right hand of mine, 
If Thou hold but the other in Thine. 


Thou only canst make me complete; 
And to limp by Thy side, were more sweet, 
Than walking alone on both feet. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society, 


80 Wat St., New York. 

REUBEN W. Ropss, Esq., President, 
Rev. S. H. Hatz, D. D., Secretary, 
WitiiaM O. Sturass, Esq., Treasurer, 
L. P. Husparp, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. S. W. Hanks, Cong’] House, Boston, Mass. 


THE Lire Boat is issued monthly by the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Socrery, mainly 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work, 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid, | 
for one year, to every Sabbath-School sending a 
library tosea. These libraries contain on an 
average thirty-six volumes, always including» 
the Hoty Brsix. unless it is found, upon in- 

quiry, that the vessel upon which the library ig 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom- 
panying the Bible are other carefully chosen 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis- 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish, 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in 
English. The library is numbered, labelled 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, 
registered, and then assigned to the donor of 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con- | 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-School, 
will send a Library to sea in the name of the | 
donor. 
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The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL Memper of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars at one time, a Lire MemBer. The payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
~which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lirz 
DIRECTOR. 
Provided a request is sent, annually, for the Satnors’ MAcGazine, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
- lection is taken for the Society. : 
It will also, wpon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at least Twen- 
« ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 
It 1s necessary that all receivers of the MaGazine, gratuitously, should give annual no- 
- tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a Bequest. 


“TI give and bequeath to THz AMPRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Society, incorporated by the 
Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

Ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
- presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
_testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at. his 

request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


‘ < Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


s 


. Location. Established by Keepers. 
New York, 190 Cherry Street.......... Amer, Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
PHILADELPAIA, Pa., 422 South Front St. Penn. ye et “Capt. R. S Lippincott. 
. Witmineton, N. C,, Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. | ‘“ te “ . Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
HOHARLESTON: |S, OUSCi verses cansccsots Charleston Port Society.... Mrs.S. C: Clarke. 
Mosiue, Ala....... astie eho lottna Cas Sele -+- Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo, Ernst Findeisen, 
~Sawn FRANCISCO, Cal Aon LY o ef - Daniel Swannack. 
IHONOLULW, Si Ti. 02 Baateve tere ne Aarocinne Honolulu ‘“ ee ar 
New York, 338 Pearl Street....-..... . Epis. Miss. Soe. for Seamen Edward Rode. 
4 Catharine Lane, (Colored)....... dO, -s.e.e2. eeeee geese. GF. Thompson. 
‘Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House . Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y ——— 2 
PortsmoutH, N. H., No. 8 State St ... Seamen’s Aid Society...... Mrs. Wingate and Son, 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court....-... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.§8...... Mr. & Mrs. H.G. QO. Nye. 
“BALTIMORE, 23-South Ani Street... ve se cevdowte ce rceviceessecceces Miss Ellen Brown 
PORTLAND, Oregon...... Vir yo¥ere AerORS, -. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y. W.W.Roberts & J. Weeks. 
Mariners’ Churehes. 
2 Location. —~ Sustained by Ministers. 
New York. Catharine, cor. Madison.. New York Port Society..... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R.......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... ‘*- Robert. J. Walker. 
No. 365 West Street, N. R....-... é a ss ro peara sas . T. A. Hyland. 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip.. ss oS = ae Isaac Maguire. 
' 26 State Street........: .... Am, Ev. Luth.Im. Miss.So.. Mr. Lilja, Miss’y, 


Cor Henry and Market Streets. -» Sea & Land, Presbyterian. . Rev. K. Hopper, D. D. 


-Brooxktiyn: N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... E. N. Crane, 
Van Brunt, near President St..... st ‘ Me ei veer, “KE. O. Bates. ' 
Boston, North Square.........-...- -- Boston Port Society........ ; (Supplied.) 
é Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society...... ¥ H. A. Cooke. 
Parmenter Street..:.........% siete’. MU PISCOPEL: cic... bactves beoees ‘J. P. Pierce. 
Bethel, 175 Hanover St............ Boston Sea. Friend Soe’y.. ‘* §..S. Nickerson. 


Hast Boston Bethel..........- 5..0«<Methodist:.% .... tween cots ‘ L, B. Bates. 
PorTLanD, Mg.,Fort St., n. Custom A. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc y.. “~“F. Southworth. 
- Provipencr. R. L., 52 Wickenden St. Prov. Sea. Friend Society... “J. W. Thomas. 


New BEDFORD ©... 005 .e e502 s0eee .....-- New Bedford Port Society. ‘‘ J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, Cc. Front & Union Sts . Presbyterian ‘ H. F. Lee. 
N. W_cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Episcopal..... it J. J. Sleeper. 


Front Street. above Navy Yard... Baptist...... 


Methodist.. ‘ -H. A: Cleveland. 


Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ...:... ENC TEE “  E. N. Harris. 
BAurimor#, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamén’s Un. Bethel Soe’y. ‘* Chas. McElfresh. 


Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore 8. B........ .. oe Re Re Murphy. 

: ? American & Norfolk Sea. ao op oMernitt 
INORROUK Sctaih cated sa 9 cie'oit wW oldie, a6 o%tr Friend Societies. ; s s e se ; 
‘WitMineTon, N.C...... i Te RES Wilmington Port Society... * _C. Kelley. 
‘CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St..... Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’y... - C. E. Chichester. 
SAVANNAH....:...- Poreiieteee celaloe lo en tere : oe : Bee : ae 
PENSACOLA Fla-....2:5 5 -. Prien Pot $s 7 ae - cele es Tee oreer 
Mosiix, Church Street near Water. . OS ota ees Mr. J. D. Mooney, 
New ORLBANS, La... 6s eet eee --.. ¢ Independent........--. press Rev. L. H, Pease. 
GALVESTON, Tex., 22nd St. & Broadway Amer. Sea, Friend Soc’y-«. ees) A 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.. .......--- 5.008 erat ai soe J. Rowell. 
6 es eatiteese« see... Chaplain Sailors-Home; so E. A. Ludwick. 
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42 Wall othe New York, 80 Wall St., New York. dt 
ELBERT A, BRINCKERHOFF, bane ; WM. A. BOOTH, Esq,, ~ Ps ve 
109 Duane St., New York, 20 Nassau St., New York. 5 Soe 
JOSEPH §. SPINNEY, Esq., Rev. E. D. G. PRIME, D.D., : SS 
fi63¢ Pine St., New York, 38 Park Row, New York, Sars 
Rev. A. G. VERMILYE, D. D., HORACE GRAY, Esq. . : 
Englewood, N. J. 76 Wall St.. New York. : 
CHARLES H. TRASK, Esq., REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., 4 
76 Wall St., New York, 73 Pearl St., New York. « ya: 
Rev. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D., WILLIAM DE GROOT, Esq., oa 
346 W. 28th St., New York, — 124 Water St., New York, -£ 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq., DANIEL BARNES, Esq., s 
11 Old § Slip. New York. 29 South St., New York. oo eee 
HENRY A, HURLBUT, Esq., WILLIAM F, LEB, Esq., 
11 W. 20th S8t., New York. 679 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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HO ao 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible réspect, and to SAVE THEIR Bouts, 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make-it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. | 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of } 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap-| 
laincies in the ‘United States, the Society has stations in Japan, CHILR, S. A,, the Waser 
Inprs and -Mapgerra IsLanps,; SwEDEN, NorwAy,.DENMARK, GERMANY, HOLLAND; BELGIUM, | | 
FRANCE, Iraty, and Inp1A,—and will estebban others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preach-| 
ing the Gospel to. seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to boatmen upon our inland | 
waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to supply the ings of parents. and | 
friends. al 
2.—Thé monthly publieation of the Sattors’ MaGAziIne and SEAMEN’s Parma designed to} 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co- operation of 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica- 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and. missionaries for distribution among ees: 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lire Boat, for the use of Sabbath-Schools, 
3.—The provision of Loan LisraRies, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and | 
entertaining books, put yp in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The donor of each library is informed when and | 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard from it, is com-| 
municated, as far as possible. ‘The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society, 
up to April 1st, 1886, was 8,512. Calculating 9,170 reshipments, their 452,768 volumes have Been! 
accessible to more than 324,683 men. . Hundreds of hopeful conversions at ‘sea have been| 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these- libraries have) 
been provided by special contributions from Jabbath-Schools, and are frequently heard from 
as ee good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be ‘supplied. > 
4.—The establishment of Samors’ Homus, REapinc Rooms, Savines’ Banks, the distribu- 
tion of Brstes, Tracts, &c. The Sators’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the Trop-| 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, Becee 1 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Sartors’ Home in the world. It has) 
accommodated 106,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more than | 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea-| 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked. sailors are provided for at the Homn. | 


A missionary of the Society is in attend 
<n 'Y. y n eric’, eat religious and Temperance meetings are} 


